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SIR HUGH ALLEN (1869-1946) 
By J. A. Westrup 


It was impossible to be indifferent to Allen. Some who knew him slightly 
were repelled by his brusqueness; others (and they were far more 
numerous) came to feel for him an affection that no rebuff could set aside. 
The rough exterior and the impetuous temper masked a shyness that 
became apparent on a closer knowledge. They concealed, too, a 
generosity of heart that many English musicians have had cause to bless. 
He was a good though not perhaps an unerring judge of character. If he 
believed in a man, he would help him to the best of his ability. No 
wonder that his advice in making appointments was so frequently sought. 
He was not, in the conventional sense, a good correspondent. But if he 
thought a thing really mattered, an answer would come by return of post. 

His career was similar to that of many English musicians of the past. 
He rose from the organ loft to be Director of the Royal College of Music 
and Professor of Music at Oxford. He had behind him the old-time 
organist’s strict training in practical musicianship ; but to this he added 
a wideness of outlook and a spirit of enterprise peculiar to himself. The 
record of what he did for music in Oxford—for so many years his home— 
should one day be told in full. Here it is impossible to do more than 
indicate the scope of his activities—the organ music and motets in 
New College chapel, the revival of ‘ Fidelio ’, the festivals which he loved 
to organize. Music was for him a passion, not a fashionable recreation. 
He was contemptuous of humbug, and denounced it in uncompromising 
terms. His tastes were as catholic as those of most musicians who are 
healthy enough to have dislikes. To Bach he gave a life-long devotion, 
and no one can easily estimate how many he infected with his own 
enthusiasm. But Schiitz, Beethoven, Brahms, Verdi and Vaughan 
Williams were also among the composers whose works he loved to conduct. 

He was apt to be a puzzle to foreigners: he did not fit into their 
categories. But he never bothered about other people’s ideas of what he 
ought to do. He went his own way, sometimes making mistakes, as every- 
one will, often proving that he was right and others wrong. He had no 
patience with students who read about music in books. For him direct 
acquaintance was the key to knowledge, without regard for the objection 
that direct acquaintance with everything that matters is impossible. 

He has left no legacy in print. But the fruit of his work 1s to be found 
in the men and women to whom he communicated something of his own 
zest for music and for life. There are many to whom Oxford will seem a 


different place without him. 
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GOSTA NYSTROEM: SWEDISH COMPOSER 
By Moses PERGAMENT 


Gésta Nystrroem is a year older than Hilding Rosenberg and next to 
him the most remarkable figure among the composers of the so-called 
modern school. He was born at Silfberg in Dalecarlia in 1890, but spent 
his childhood in Osterhaninge. ry ; 

At a period in musical history when diffuse pessimism had given way 
to intellectual passion with a definite aim, music and painting absorbed 
his whole interest. At the outset, his creative ardour found equal scope in 
both spheres. From his father, Carl Nystrém, a headmaster, a good 
Swede and a remarkable personality, he inherited not only his towering 
stature and strong masculine traits (as did Goethe from his father), but 
also his musical and artistic gifts. He cultivated his studies in the arts 
of both sound and colour under his parent’s affectionate guidance and 
encouragement. Himself a botanist, a naturalist and an amateur painter 
and composer in his spare time, the father was well equipped to initiate 
his child into the beauties and mysteries of nature and art. He taught him 
to understand and love colour and sound, the woods, fields and flowers, 
the sky and the sea. A love of nature and, above all, of the sea became of 
vital importance in Gésta Nystroem’s artistic development. While still 
a child he had his first lessons in piano and harmony from his father, and 
by the time he was twelve he was able to deputize for the church organist. 
Three years later he studied with Lennart Lundberg and Bergenson in 
Stockholm, and after a sojourn in Strangnas, where he took his teachers’ 
examination, he went to France, Spain and Italy to study painting. 

It is, of course, somewhat extravagant to maintain that music and 
painting absorbed him exclusively during his early creative years. He was 
as handsome as Apollo and as much yearned-for as he was sought-after 
in the world of youth, where romantically glittering delights—wine, 
women and song—alternated with the prosaic cares of poverty; where 
love and hate, self-satisfaction and jealousy, world-shaking artistic plans, 
zeal for reforming the universe and, indeed, everything that pertains to 
youth, added spice to existence. He played and sang; the piano was his 
mechanized lyre, and his voice possessed the manly tones and sleek velvety 
timbre of a baritone’s. The pieces he hammered out on the keyboard 
were not the latest hits of those days, nor were they threadbare romances 
which poured from his throat. Gésta Nystroem—in Paris, where he lived 
twelve years, he changed the 6 to oe—always improvised the dance 
music with which he entertained his friends, and when he was asked to 
sing, it was his own songs that he performed: simple, tuneful, striking 
songs, such as his setting of Bo Bergman’s “‘ Hjartat skall gro av dro6mmar’’. 
In more intimate circles of friends he would play some of his own piano 
pieces, too. Strangely enough he was less himself in these than in his free 
improvisations, in which his fancy for colour and sound, unhampered by 
rules and laws, could give unrestrained expression to his love of art. 

But art demands technique, and even this eagle-winged, bohemian 
creature soon realized the fact. What the Academy of Music in Stockholm 
and private tuition with the misanthropic Andreas Halléncould not give him, 
he sought, after several years of vain endeavour, to find in Copenhagen. To 
some extent he rationalized his study of music there, but he had by no 
means abstained from composition in the foregoing years, nor from 
painting, either. Chamber music, romanzas, cantatas, oratorios and 
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other works had seen the light of day, and his brush had not only skilfully 
imitated the current “ isms’”’ of the early twenties, but had also been 
trained as a sensitive instrument for the translation to canvas of a parti- 
cularly individual visual outlook. He even went so far as to hold a few 
exhibitions in Copenhagen and Stockholm before music took him 
completely in its power. As reminders and glowing proofs of his greai 
gifts as a painter, his pictures adorn the walls of friends and acquaintances, 
and in his own home their artistic value not only enhances the pleasant 
atmosphere, but even increases the premium on his insurance policy. 

On his way to the Mecca of European art—Paris—Nystroem lost his 
luggage, and with it nearly all the manuscripts which he had completed. 
It was a cruel blow to him. When he recovered, he found that the loss 
was by no means irreparable. The time was ripe for new tendencies in 
music. Romanticism, the breath of life of his youth, was declared out- 
moded and unwholesome: now it was realism which was all-important. 
Musical realism implied a conscious abstaining from all supposedly 
extraneous factors: from non-musical associations, romantic or dramatic 
programmes and so on. To be a realist as a composer meant simply to 
build up a composition from sounds just as one builds a house of bricks. 
The most important point was to be acknowledged in the dual capacity of 
musical architect and master-builder. Technique again! Nystroem 
meant to acquire it, and settled down to serious study. But he was a 
specialist in colour and sound, and could not renounce the romanticism 
which is inseparable from the perceptions of an observant eye and the 
apprehensions of a sensitive ear. Still less could he ignore his real nature— 
the impetuous romantic’s! His compositions, like everything else in his 
mind, had to be an expression of feelings and experiences; so he con- 
tinued to acquire professional skill, but without disavowing his funda- 
mental indebtedness to artistic incitement. 

One of the clues to Gésta Nystroem’s music may be found in his 
painting. From his father he inherited a sharp ear for sound as well as an 
open eye for colour and form. He was early obliged to make use of both 
these gifts. Imaginative and, moreover, particularly receptive to impres- 
sions, he seized upon precepts and adapted them to suit his singular, 
ever-developing artistic nature. 

Painting and music claimed equal shares of his interest, and his 
growth as a musician proceeded for the most part concurrently with his 
development as a painter. Sound and colour represented for him two 
worlds with large common territories. Where they overlapped, they 
fertilized his imagination: in music he perceived colour; in painting, 
sound. In the subjects of his paintings, the rhythmic composition betrayed 
a musician’s alertness, while in his music, the richly chromatic harmonic 
idiom conjured up a picture in sounds. A good idea of the expansive 
power of his intellect may be gained by following his development 
from an instinctive musician to a composer fully conscious of his goal and 
of the means of attaining it. As a painter he repudiated neither the 
influence of the headquarters of expressionism nor his own personal 
vision. He did not strive against the former, neither did he quite suppress 
his individuality for its benefit. On the contrary, he was successful in 
this sphere, as also in his music, in achieving a synthesis. In the course of 
time his painting was modified by his relations, both artistic and personal, 
with representatives of various tendencies. He spent no fewer than 
twelve years in Paris in a stimulating circle of Scandinavian and French 
artists; all young bloods frisking with energy, who drew their sustenance 
from everything that was nourishing in the fertile pastures of French 
painting. Nystroem was less drawn to the great teacher, Matisse, than to 
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the revolutionary spirits, Picasso, Braque and Léger. The Italians, 
Campigli and Chirico, awakened his lively admiration, too. Interest in 
construction, however, appeared rather earlier in his painting than in his 
music. Perhaps this was because he devoted many years to the com- 
pletion of his music studies (with d’Indy and Sabaneiev). Intimate 
acquaintance with French impressionist music also played its part. The 
chiaroscuro and shifting chromaticism of Debussy’s and Ravel’s world of 
sound tempted the painter-musician to voyages of discovery of his own. 
But in the face of the new age, of the new spirit in the art of music, 
Nystroem could not for long remain untouched. On his arrival in Paris 
he had already encountered Stravinsky; then came Schoenberg and 
the French “ Six’’, with Honegger and Milhaud in the foreground. 
When he had shaken off the limitations of impressionist colouring and had 
sufficiently sharpened his pencil by means of contrapuntal exercises, 
Nystroem proceeded to a musical style which, in its firm outline and 
rhythmic power merits the description *‘ More an expression of feeling 
than a painting ’’—to use a famous saying of Beethoven’s. 

In Paris Nystroem’s art underwent a noticeable change. It had 
hitherto been dominated by a strongly romantic trend, in tone as much as 
in colour. His painting had formerly been distinguished by an expres- 
sionistic contour, but the content and the subject—the heart of artistic 
experience—remained hyper-romantic. His own development, in so far 
as he devoted himself to the art of painting, led him gradually to 
surrealism, for which he cherished more than a platonic affection. 
Evidences of this phase are furnished by the few extraordinary drawings 
of his, greatly admired by our own surrealists, which decorate the walls 
of his intimate friends. 

Nystroem’s feeling for colour and form stood him in good stead as a 
musician. His tonal production is inspired to a high degree by his visual 
imagination: 

With a paint-box on my back and a sketch-book in my pocket I roamed the 

French and Spanish Mediterranean coasts, and further eastwards. I lived in 

Denmark four years, where I studied music and painted—mostly painted. I 

exhibited, on my own, at “ Den Frie ”’ club, and in Stockholm, too. After Denmark 

came Germany, and then Paris, where my music-studies began in earnest, but with 

a sideways glance at painting. Who can experience Paris fully in any other way ? 


Tone and line, daylight and shadow, rhythm and dynamic—all 
these conceptions pervade both painting and music in varying degree. 
To one who realizes both arts with equal intensity and who also engages 
in creative processes, the interchange of expression is bound to be of 
exceptional significance. Nystroem’s musical nature, too, is permeated 
to a superlative degree with the visual power of a painter’s eye. It was 
therefore only natural for him, as a composer, to turn his attention to 
French impressionism, whose influence is strong throughout the works of 
his earlier Paris period. These comprise a ballet, the symphonic poems 
“Arctic Sea’ and ‘ Tower of Babel’ (the latter with choir), ‘ Suite 
Lyrique ’ and the first Symphony. Even the piano suites and the songs 
betray the Swedish emigrant’s place of residence at that time. But he 
returned home rich in artistic experience and firmly resolved to be 
completely himself again. He did not go to his birthplace, Silfberg, but to 
Stockholm, where he found the soil favourable for the cultivation of that 
kind of suffering which spiritual isolation and perpetually hostile misun- 
derstanding involve. In contrast to the former generation of Swedish 
composers, who had only to pluck the ripe fruit from the giant tree of 
German romanticism, the youth of the first world war was inevitably 
drawn into a revolutionary atmosphere where there was nothing ripe to 
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gather. Here everything was new and in the making. Old laws were 
rejected and new ones instituted, the latter by no incontestable authority. 
Anyone who wished might follow the call and the example of the pioneers, 
and those who did not could go their own ways and fend for themselves. 
It was not a case of choosing, but of seeking and finding. ‘“ When I no 
longer seek, I am dead’, wrote van Gogh. Like Hilding Rosenberg, 
Gésta Nystroem has never given up seeking. He has taken part in 
everything that the musical revolutions of the past decades have brought 
in their train. The new harmonic systems and the revolt against the 
form-disintegrating element of romanticism have left unmistakable traces 
in his later works. 

After desperate attempts to invent entirely new forms; after vain 
struggles to replace the inevitably symmetrical phrase-building of 
‘* continuous melody ”’ with an organization which at any moment should 
give rise to absolutely new themes—an unthinkable postulate for an 
artistic structure—most of the moderas were driven to take refuge in the 
irrefutably secure formal principles of the masters of the baroque period, 
Bach and Handel. Nevertheless, it was soon apparent which of them had 
sufficient personality to escape descending to the manufacture of mere 
pastiches. Old forms reappeared—the neo-classics of our day—but not 
all modern composers succeeded in infusing them with modern tonal 
conceptions or in re-moulding them so that they might serve as vehicles 
for the expression of a modern personality. 

In Nystroem’s later works a contemporary speaks his individual, 
richly faceted language. He is no apostle of stark realism, nor yet a 
naive composer covering shallowness with studied simplicity, but a man 
with a warm and humble heart, a musician who has gradually won 
command over his resources. The struggle has certainly left traces in his 
works, but for that reason alone they give a vivid sensation of the evolution 
of his mastery. Somewhat ill at ease in his undeserved banishment to the 
‘* cacophonists’’’ camp, Nystroem nevertheless worked diligently and 
produced one important work after the other. A ‘ Concerto grosso’ for 
string orchestra ushered in the new creative phase. It displays a simplified 
idiom distinguished by polyphonic texture, great certainty of form and 
complete release from vague colour-effects. ‘This last does not mean that 
the work is entirely lacking in colour: the painter’s brush is evident in the 
clarified but still modern harmonic scheme. As a study in form and style 
the work has a personal historical significance, not least on account of the 
skill with which Nystroem persuades new aspects of style to express the 
fundamental traits of his character: mysticism and melancholy. Once 
again romanticism forces its way through, just as it does in everything 
the composer has written, both earlier and later. 

In the Concerto he puts a certain restraint upon himself, for this is a 
voyage of discovery. The colour-impressionism of his earlier works has 
had to give way to the constructive power of polyphony. He knows, 
however, that this method of procedure means death to the romanticist 
within him, so he seeks salvation in a new, broadly-planned work, 
‘ Sinfonia breve ’, his second large-scale symphony. 

Here the process of individual liberation is in full swing. Nystroem 
has returned to his native land and begins to feel securely established. 
In his art, which still rests upon a polyphonic basis, he succeeds in giving 
free play to the romantic portrayal of sensations. Once more he is the 
inveterate subjective lyric poet, but now he works in symphonic dimensions. 
In the music itself there is considerably more atmosphere and pathos. Out 
of the elements of the old forms he has evolved a completely up-to-date 
medium of expression, charged with contemporary conceptions of sound 
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and colour. It cannot be said that he entirely succeeds in mastering his 
difficult task. The contrapuntal ingenuity is often utilized merely for its 
own sake and awakens the suspicion that a definite synthesis of the formal 
elements and of the basic ideal and emotional content has not yet been 
achieved. But here the problem to be solved was a threefold one: the 
subduing and blending of polyphonic texture, classical sonata form and 
modern tone-colour. 

The commissions which he undertook for the theatre in Géteborg in 
the following years played a not inconsiderable part in the artistic process 
which led Nystroem nearer his goal. He composed music to Per Lager- 
kvist’s ‘ King and Executioner’, to Nordal Grieg’s ‘Our honour ancé our 
strength ’, to ‘ Madame Bovary ’, ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ and ‘ The 
Tempest’. It consists not only of small tone-vignettes, composed in the 
most exquisite style of miniature art, in which Nystroem made a virtue 
of the prescribed limitation in the number of instruments. When he had 
the full orchestra at his disposal, as in the music to ‘ The Tempest ’, he 
devised masterly tonal representations of the situations and wrote songs 
of compelling beauty. 

Before he embarked upon his two latest compositions, a Concerto 
each for viola and cello, he completed his hitherto greatest work, the 
‘Sinfonia espressiva’. ‘The artistic aims which were only partially 
successful in the ‘ Sinfonia breve’ were here brought to triumphant 
fulfilment. In its revised version, with certain well-devised cuts and some 
simplifications in the orchestration, the symphony is on the same level 
of importance and value as the best work of its kind ever composed in the 
North. It does not concern itself with trifles, but is the most powerful 
harnessing of the will-power of a significant personality: a Promethean 
lament over the mercilessness of divine opposition, yet despite it, an 
unrestrained joy in living, and finally an ever more passionately surging 
ecstasy over the blessings of fire and light—the fire and light of art. 

Nystroem’s two latest works of symphonic proportions, a Concerto 
for viola and another for cello, are distinguished by the same mastery and 
the same warmth of inspiration. In his songs with piano and with 
orchestra he has evolved a highly personal lyrical style in which an 
artistically refined folk-element is wedded to a rare type of declamation 
permeated throughout with the sentiment and derived in unique fashion 
from the poetic basis. Nystroem’s song-writing constitutes one of the most 
original strands in the fabric of Swedish music. 

Regarding the ‘ Festival Overture’ which was recently broadcast 
from the Géteborg Orchestral Society’s Jubilee Celebrations, Nystroem 
wrote last summer to the present writer: 

At the moment I have locked myself in and am writing a work commissioned by 

the Orchestral Society for their Jubilee in the autumn. They have asked for a 

Festival Overture to play for eight minutes. It is going ahead and growing beyond 

its limits into something which is as unlike a festival overture as is humanly possible. 

So far, the whole thing is simply an infernal shindy, but it will take shape gradually. 

I thought of calling it ‘ Overture 1945’ after a famous model, and then people can 

think just what they choose. In eight minutes I can’t arrive at what is in my heart ; 

double that time would be rather nearer the mark. 

It is easy to understand that an artist who, like Nystroem, has watched 
the sorrow and agony of the war years and who has seen the rule of 
violence caught in its own trap, needs, on an occasion like this, 
to declare his faith in the value of humanity and culture, and in 
their increasing triumphs over obscurantism and slander. An artistic 
declaration of such a faith must of necessity assume a radiant and winged 
form, however tragic the circumstances it has to depict as a prerequisite 


to victory in the sign of light. ( Translated from the Swedish by Kathleen Dale.) 


PAUL GILSON: FLEMISH COMPOSER 


By A. Corset 


Durinc the last decades of the nineteenth century the fine arts flourished 
exceptionally and reached a high standard in the Flemish-speaking part 
of Belgium. The very people who, only a few years earlier, had to be 
taught to read their own language by the famous Flemish novelist Hendrik 
Conscience, began to produce poets of a European standard of merit, 
if not yet of European reputation, such as Guido Gezelle and Karel van 
de Woestijne, novelists like Stijn Streuvels and essayists like August 
Vermeylen and his associates of the literary review ‘ Van Nu en Straks’ 
(‘From To-day and To-morrow’). They suddenly placed Flemish 
literature on the European level and opened the door to genuine foreign 
influences on a newly reborn cultural life, fed until then chiefly on pro- 
vincialism or at any rate on regional nationalism. 

Simultaneously the same phenomenon showed itself in the plastic 
arts. Painters such as James Ensor, Emiel Claus and Eugeen Laermans 
came into touch with the French impressionists, working in the same 
spirit and aiming at the same technical innovations. Sculptors like 
Constantin Meunier and George Minne reverted to pure expressive line 
in their attempts to create new plastic beauty freed from the influences 
of painting. The young illustrator Henry van de Velde, an early disciple 
of William Morris, became the champion of a revival of craftsmanship 
on the Continent and was soon to establish his principles of ‘ rational 
conception ’’ and to deliver the country’s architectural tradition from 
the swamps of pseudo-historical imitation. 

The musicians, too, fortunately, took their share in this splendid 
renascence and reconquered the position once held by the ancient Nether- 
lands School in the European concert. Following the example shown by 
Hendrik Conscience in literature, the great musical pioneer Peter Benoit, 
had opened the heart of his people to the beauties of sound by writing 
his mighty oratorios and cantatas and by organizing gigantic open-air 
concerts and community-singing performances in market places, in 
exhibition grounds and even in the streets of towns and villages. His 
disciples continued his work and perfected his results. As a direct 
consequence of his teaching at his Royal .Flemish Conservatoire at 
Antwerp the Royal Flemish Opera Company was created (1890-93) and 
Jan Blockx wrote operas in the vernacular, some of which, such as 
‘ Herbergprinses’ (‘ Princess of the Inn’) and ‘De Bruid der Zee’ 
(‘ The Bride of the Sea’) were performed all over the world. 

The real master of this new generation of musicians, however, the 
leading personality, the man who actually placed Flemish music on the 
map once more and to some extent won for it the admiration and respect 
of the outer world, was Paul Gilson. In him at last Flemish music again 
possessed a creative artist worthy of the great traditions that had suffered 
eclipse for more than two centuries. 

Born in Brussels on June 15th 1865, Gilson early felt an intuitive and 
irresistible inclination towards music. Although he attended the Brussels 
Conservatoire for only three years (1886-89), this course was sufficient 
to give his musical gifts the finishing touch of academic knowledge and 
technical skill, and to enable him to gain the Belgian Prix de Rome with 
a cantata, ‘Sinai’. Nearly ten years later he became himself a teacher 
at that Conservatoire, and in 1904 he was appointed professor by the 
Royal Flemish Conservatoire at Antwerp. In 1912 he became inspector- 
general of all the Belgian music schools. 
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So proceeded his official career ; but he had on the whole a quiet and 
happy life, in the course of which he wrote his remarkable works. In 18809, 
the very year of that academic and traditional Prix de Rome cantata, he 
wrote in an utterly free and modern vein those magnificent symphonic 
sketches entitled ‘ De Zee’ (‘'‘The Sea’), based on a French poem by E. Levis. 
The work had its first public performance in 1892, the year in which 
Debussy finished his prelude to ‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un faune ’, with which it 
has much in common. Géilson’s work, indeed, belongs undoubtedly 
to the impressionist school, of which he had become a forerunner through 
the influence of the Russian ‘ Five’, especially of Rimsky-Korsakov. 
The first and third parts of ‘ De Zee’ undeniably contain anticipations 
of Debussy, though they are more virile and free from haziness. ‘ De Zee’ 
is a masterpiece the value of which cannot be over-estimated. It brought 
its composer immediate fame. 

As he went on writing, he gave his attention to symphonic music in 
the first place. British subjects seems to have cast a spell over him, for he 
composed a ‘ Scottish Rhapsody ’ and a * Fantasy on Canadian Themes ’. 
Later came his beautiful ‘ Symphonic Variations’, a number of subtle 
and refined songs, numerous pianoforte works and chamber music. 
He also wrote a masterly oratorio, ‘ Francesca da Rimini’, and several 
popular cantatas ; but the stage too attracted his attention. He produced 
the operas ‘ Prinses Zonneschijn’ (‘ Princess Sunray’) and ‘ Zeevolk ’ 
(‘Sea People’), and the ballets ‘Daphne’ and ‘La Captive’ were 
successfully performed at the principal Belgian theatres. 

Gilson was also a clever critic of concerts and opera, as well as a 
remarkable teacher. He published a method of harmony that was much 
appreciated, a treatise on solfeggio and another on orchestration. Among 
his best pupils were August De Boeck, Jef Van Hoof, Marcel Poot and 
Daan Sternefeld. At the end of his fruitful life he brought out his 
* Souvenirs et Notes de Musique ° containing a very arresting and often 
humorous account of various episodes in his eventful career. He died 
in Brussels on April 3rd 1942, during the dark days of the German 
occupation, the acknowledged chief of Belgian music and the object of 
every musician’s respect and veneration. Rarely has a man’s leadership 
been so unanimously accepted among artists. 

Needless to say the Nazis and their hirelings attempted to claim his 
body and to use his burial for propaganda purposes, once he was beyond 
protesting. Fortunately, however, their machinations were frustrated 
by the courageous behaviour of the true Belgians who were present at 
the funeral ceremony and, before his open grave, let truth and dignity 
raise its voice. ‘Thus Gilson’s memory was kept clean. No reproach of 
collaboration was allowed to sully it, as indeed his conduct had ensured 
that it never should while he lived. 

As a composer Paul Gilson had a profound and instinctive knowledge 
of polyphony and harmony. Vincent d’Indy called him the greatest 
harmonist of his time. As such he had a decided preference for continuous 
modulation and persistent chromaticism which lent an iridescent and 
strongly personal quality to his music. As an accomplished contrapuntist 
he can only be compared to masters such as Richard Strauss or César 
Franck, indeed even Bach. With all this he was as precocious as Mozart 
and had the same easy invention and natural spontaneity. 

The orchestra always remained his chief delight. There his genius 
was at ease and could unfold all its endless possibilities. His orchestration 
suggests the flavoursome variety of the Russians in its sonorous perfection 
and its abundance of colour, yet without any direct imitation. Gilson 
was always a convinced adherent to “ programme music”’. He used to say 
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that unless an audience is given some guidance it will understand a 
composer’s intentions but imperfectly, if at all. This explains the crowded 
thematic workmanship of his music, as also the fact that his scores are 
so often prefaced with epigraphs. 

The assertion was made above that leadership has rarely been so 
whole-heartedly accepted by any artists as Paul Gilson’s was by Belgian 
composers, both Walloons and Flemings. As ever in such cases, this 
could not have been so but for the influence of an overwhelming superiority 
in the face of which opposition was simply unthinkable. 


THE MYTH OF EQUAL-STEPPED SCALES 
IN PRIMITIVE MUSIC 


By Lu. S. Lioyp 


I 


In the Rede Lecture which he delivered at Cambridge in 1878 Clerk 
Maxwell spoke of the untrodden wild between acoustics and music 
—*‘* that Serbonian bog where whole armies of scientific musicians 
and musical men of science have sunk without filling it up’. The wild 
between acoustics and music is less untrodden to-day than it was in 
Clerk Maxwell’s time ; but the bog is just as dangerous as ever for both 
scientific musician and musical man of science. The safer side from which 
to attempt the crossing is the musical one, but that has its own dangers. 
For on that side there are many well-trodden tracks that lead to the 
deepest and most treacherous parts of the bog, tracks made by “ theore- 
ticians ’’ who hoped to find an easy short cut in the pseudo-science of 
a priori theory. Those tracks can be avoided with certainty only by 
rigorous experimental inquiry which moves hand-in-hand with a sense 
of musical scholarship. 

These reflections are prompted by the study of a notable book 
published just before the war, and reviewed in Music and Letters in 
July 1939.2. It could not have appeared at a more unfortunate time. 
No easy reading, it demands the complete cooperation of the reader 
if its author’s achievement is to be recognised. The strain of the war 
effort during the subsequent years left few of us with opportunity for 
the intense study demanded. Now, however, it begins to be possible 
again to devote adequate thought to such work, and those of us who 
missed our opportunity in 1939 may remind ourselves that the book 
was one to be opened with the return of peace. The book is ‘ The 
Greek Aulos ** and its author is Kathleen Schlesinger. 

Her achievement is remarkable, for she has effected for herself 
a new passage across a hitherto unexplored part of the bog. The success 
of her attempt is due to the facts that she brought to her task a deep 
sense of musical scholarship and that, at every step, she verified hypo- 
thesis by adequate experiment carried out with accurate reproductions 
of early Greek pipe-instruments, the remote ancestors of our modern 
oboe and clarinet. Some indication of the route she followed across 
the bog will be given in part II of this paper. 

Those who are unaccustomed to the effort which the study of original 


1. Music and Letters, Vol. xix, No. 4, Oct. 1938, p. 446. 
2. hid. Vol. xx, No. 3, July 1989, p. 325. 


3. Methuen & Co., pp. | + 577 
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scientific work often demands will find Miss Schlesinger’s book difficult. 
Nor will the scientist find it easier reading, for the presentation is not 
that of a scientific treatise nor is the terminology that to which he is 
accustomed. Indeed at times it is in direct conflict with his own termin- 
ology. But probing deeper he will not find this to be of any consequence, 
for what matters is not Miss Schlesinger’s terminology but the result 
of experiments she carried out, with the simplest resources, by the 
rigorous use of the scientific method. Her work offers the most complete 
contrast to more than one fairly recent book on developments of the art 
of music, books which were the fruit of unrestrained a priori theory or 
inexcusable pseudo-science. That is why the present writer, lacking 
any qualification to pronounce on Miss Schlesinger’s work as a contri- 
bution to musicology, is nevertheless confident that it has made a significant 
contribution to knowledge and, perhaps more important, that it has 
opened up a most promising field for further inquiry. 

That is emphatic language, but it has been chosen quite deliberately. 
By way of contrast with Miss Schlesinger’s work, and as justification 
tor the choice of words, consider the parallel work of two “ theoreticians *’ 
to whom is chiefly due “ the myth of equal-stepped scales ”’ in primitive 
music, to use Miss Schlesinger’s own words. For Alexander J. Ellis, 
in the first instance, and after him Erich M. von Hornbostel must bear 
the main responsibility for the a priort theory on which this myth rests. 
How far it is pure myth is apparent from the very different conclusions 
to which Miss Schlesinger’s scientific research led her. With the theories 
of both men she deals in her book. It so happens that among the 
scales investigated by Ellis was that of the bagpipes. For this purpose 
he was content to examine a single instrument, and his conclusions 
prompt the critical reader to inquire how far this particular instrument 
was typical. By a curious coincidence a paper communicated in 1940 
to the Philosophical Magazine, by Dr. G. E. Allen of Glasgow University, 
too late to be used by Miss Schlesinger, gave us important new information 
about the scale of the bagpipes, information which should certainly 
assist some scholar to throw more light on the question whether, in 
origin, the scale of the bagpipe was pentatonic. He will find p. 309 of 
Miss Schlesinger’s book useful. 

The bagpipes whose tuning was examined by Ellis was a modern 
set made by MacDonald and played by Charles Keene. The notes of 
the bagpipe run from G of the treble clef to A on the first leger line 
above the treble stave, and in familiar pitch notation its nine notes 
may be represented, roughly, as g’, a’, b’, ce”, d’, e”, f", 2”, and a’. 
Ellis found that the intervals b’c” and cd’, on the chaunter, were 
144 and 154 cents respectively, and that the intervals e’f” and f"g” 
were 150 and 156 cents respectively. (By definition, 100 cents is the 
measure of a semitone of equal temperament.) From these figures 
Ellis inferred an historical intention to divide each of the intervals 
b‘d” and e"g” into equal parts and the Scale of the bagpipe has therefore 
been likened to one adopted c. a.p. 800 by the famous Arabian 
lute player Zalzal. Subsequently Blaikley, obviously concerned with 
the danger of generalization from inadequate data, checked Ellis’s 
results by the mean of three records of ‘‘ other modern chaunters ’’, but 
without disclosing any serious discrepancy, for his intervals were 149 
and 157 cents for b’c” and cd", and 148 and 156 cents for ef” and 
f"g”. 


* As when Miss Schlesinger uses the term “‘ node" to describe the ends of a vibrating air-column in a pipe, 
but does so merely as shorthand without the implication the word has for the physicist. 
* Music and Letters, Vol xxvi, No. 2, Apr. 1945, pp. 97 and 98. 


®. Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music’, 4th. ed., Vol. I, p. 195. 
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These are the results which are brought under review as the outcome 
of Dr. Allen’s investigation. He measured the intervals of a more widely 
representative selection of chaunters, eight in number, and these he set 
out in a detailed table. To save space we will give only extremes and 
averages here, and will exclude one chaunter in which the hole for g” 
seems to have been faultily bored ; for it was much too sharp, giving 
for g’g” an interval of an octave and 141 cents. Actually on six of the 
remaining chaunters one or both of the presumed octaves g’g” and 
a‘a” were appreciably stretched, in the average the first by about 75 
cents and the second by about 30 cents. On the chaunter tested by 
Ellis these octaves were true. But it is the division of the intervals b’d” 
and e’g” with which we are most concerned ; and on the seven chaunters, 
as a whole, the interval b’c” varied between 171 and 193 cents with an 
average of 183, the interval c’d” between 137 and 162 with an average 
of 152, the interval e’f” between 173 and 208 with an average of 194, 
and the interval f"g” between 104 and 195 with an average of 154. 
Ellis’s theory begins to look like wishful thinking. Here Miss Schlesinger 
may be quoted :? 

The protagonist in the inception of this theory [that Oriental and other exotic 
scales consisted of equal intervals} . . . was Alexander John Ellis. Convinced 
by Ellis’s firm adherence to this theory . . . the protagonist was followed amongst 
others by Stumph, Hornbostel and Abrahams. 

The case of the bagpipe supports Miss Schlesinger’s criticism of other 
equal-stepped scales of Ellis’s which she rejects as cases of mistaken 
identity. 

To complete the story we should need to investigate the response 
of our aural perception of intervals between the tones of the bagpipe, 
not failing to take account of the normal duration of tones in pipe music 
(which affects the ‘‘ definition ’’ of the melodic intervals) and to ascertain 
how far, if at all, the tuning of the modern chaunter embodies a gradual 
modification of its fifteenth-century predecessor. But the evidence 
already quoted is a sufficient illustration of the dangers of a priort theory, 
such as Ellis’s—to which parallels can be found in the unnecessary 
additions he made to the authentic text when translating Helmholtz’s 
‘ Tonempfindungen ’ into English as ‘ Sensations of Tone ’. 


II 

Miss Schlesinger’s book is a model of how Ellis ought to have 
approached his inquiry, though it would be unfair to overlook the fact 
that his actual approach was in the fashion of his period. ‘ The Greek 
Auios’ embodies the results of twenty-five years’ research and sets 
out the detailed story of the evidence, and the carefully verified obser- 
vations, on which the author has based her conclusions. To describe 
her work as revolutionary would give a wrong impression. It is no sort 
of imaginative effort by one whose feet are not firmly planted on the 
ground. It is a most painstaking accumulation of data which are all 
brought into a consistent whole by a very simple principle. But it is 
completely revolutionary in the sense that it demolishes many of the 
theories, based in part on a priort assumptions about Greek scales and 
tunings, which have found their way into the text-books. Perhaps the 
most pertinent introduction one can suggest for those to whom the subject 
is unfamiliar is that they should here consult the paragraphs on Greek 
music which are to be found in Tovey’s article ‘ Music’ in the ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica’. This was written with knowledge of Professor 
Mountford’s earlier work and with the beginnings of Miss Schlesinger’s 


7. * The Greek Aulos’, p. 310. 
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investigations in mind, From Professor Mountford’s most informative 
introduction to ‘ The Greek Aulos ’ we learn something of the difficulties 
of the Aristoxenian theory based on the Greater Perfect System (cvatnya 
tédewov peitov). From this theory, especially as expounded in 
the later treatises, comes the popular idea of the seven distinct octave 
scales of Greek music, each containing whole tones of the same size 
(cf. Pole’s ‘ Philosophy of Music’). These equal intervals are the origin 
of the theorist’s notion of tuning the scales by a cycle of perfect fifths. 

It is impossible to give a description of the simple principle which 
runs, like a golden thread, through ‘ The Greek Aulos ’ without running 
the risk of hiding the wealth of evidence on which it rests. But perhaps 
with that warning one may venture on a description. To begin with, 
consider the string of a monochord and let it be divided into (say 
fourteen equal sections. One section, set in vibration, would sound the 
fourteenth harmonic of the fundamental note of the string. Now 
‘* stop ’’ two sections of the string and let them sound. The note will 
descend an octave and give us the seventh harmonic. Three sections 
will move the note down by a fifth, four will move it down further by a 
fourth, five by a major third, six by a minor third, seven by a “ septimal 
third ”’, and soon. We shall in fact have a series of intervals which corre- 
spond to those of the harmonic series in descending instead of ascending 
order. The whole string will sound a note with a frequency ratio of 
1 : 14 to the note we began with. The lowest eight of our series of notes, 
beginning with that of the whole string, will be separated by intervals 
which, taken in ascending order, will have successive frequency ratios : 
14: 13,13 :12,12:11,11:10,10:9,9:8,and8:7. The seventh 
note (8) becomes Mese, three octaves below the note we began with, 
at the top of the inverted harmonic series, as Arche ; and Mese was the 
note from which in instrumental practice, e.g. with the Kithara, all the 
other notes were tuned. This is Miss Schlesinger’s construction of the 
Mixolydian harmonia. The other harmoniai are obtainable in a similar way, 
and each produces its Mese in the right place. None of the intervals is 
the same size in any one farmonia, and no interval of one harmonia is 
reproduced in the corresponding interval in any other harmonia. The 
notion of Greek scales as originally embodying equal intervals just dis- 
appears, and with it the theorist’s cycle of fifths as their genesis. 

At this point one is tempted to exclaim, how very ingenious! and 
perhaps one echoes Tovey’s comment: ‘if Miss Schlgsinger’s results 
are not Greek they ought to have been’’. And then the protest comes 
to mind :—but surely scales were never made before music, and it must 
be true that, as Parry tells us, scales were made in the endeavour to make 
music. Is this idea of Miss Schlesinger’s, which if true would be a flash 
of genius, just so much arithmetical mysticism ? It is precisely here that 
her book becomes so exciting, for she proceeds to link these experimental 
results, through the Greek aulos with its reed mouthpiece and its 
equidistant finger-holes, to primitive music played on simple oaten pipes 
with equidistant finger-holes, which would fit the fingers, and with 
one end flattened into a double reed like that of the oboe. The philo- 
sophical investigations of the Harmonists would then fall into their 
proper place, as a systematic standardizing of primitive modes originally 
produced on the simplest of musical instruments, the harmoniai become 
the practical result of equidistant finger-holes, and the aulos becomes 
the Mode Bringer—independent of any theory. The effect on the air- 
column of the aulos of its equidistant finger-holes would correspond to 
that of the equal measures on the string. That the harmoniai would make 
a special appeal to the Pythagoreans because they fitted so neatly into 
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their metaphysical speculations, which found in number the explanation 
of the whole universe, is easy to understand, but is surely irrelevant. 
The Harmonists indeed would be concerned, primarily, with the tunings 
required to express correctly on musical instruments pre-existing Greek 
music, just as Zarlino and Salinas were concerned so to tune keyboard 
instruments as to express as well as was possible the flexible intonation 
of existing sixteenth-century polyphonic music. Without doubt this 
is an over-simplification, for the historical relation between scales and 
tunings for melodic music is not so tidy as that ; but, so far as it goes, 
it sets out my own first reaction to Miss Schlesinger’s thesis, which I 
venture to think may be shared by others as making sense of the whole 
story. 
The simple principle which informs all her work is that of equal 
measure on strings and the equidistant finger-holes of the aulos. Scholars 
have called attention to the boring of equidistant finger-holes on primitive 
flutes of other lands in accordance with the unit of a sacred system of 
measurement. ‘This is important, for it points to a widespread and 
independent application of the modal systems Miss Schlesinger has 
established in early Greek music. She has undoubtedly made a remarkable 
contribution to the whole study of primitive or native scales. On the 
other hand, tuning by a series of fifths points to scales standardized on 
pan-pipes cut, for mystical reasons, to measurements in geometrical 
proportion, common ratio 2/3. Such scales are the Chinese pentatonic 
scale and its derivatives. Elsewhere pan-pipes may have been cut 
to be in tune with a modal flute. Miss Schlesinger suggests, pp. 329 
and 330, an example, with exact measurements and rates of vibration. 

It is clearly impossible to attempt, here, to follow Miss Schlesinger 
in the way she develops her theme, from her study of the effect of extrusion 
of the reed mouthpiece of the aulos, or of moving the lips along it with 
tightening of the glottis muscles, to her discussion of Greek musical 
notation and of the passing of the true modal system of the harmoniai 
at a later (Ptolemaic) period. Professor Mountford’s introduction makes 
us realize the immensity of the task she has undertaken, for from Pythagoras 
to Ptolemy is a longer period than from Dunstable or Taverner to 
Vaughan Williams and Walton, and Greek music had its ‘‘ golden age ’’. 
But two comments may be added from the acoustical angle. We are 
not so well informed, scientifically, as we could wish about the response 
of our hearing faculty to melodic intervals. But it is beyond dispute 
that the note of a musical instrument which contains vibrations of 
considerable intensity, corresponding to high partial tones, is very sharply 
defined in our ears. Dayton C. Miller has made us familiar with the 
existence of precisely such vibrations in the notes of the oboe and the 
clarinet, and the aulos and its progenitors were prototypes of these 
instruments. One wishes that Miss Schlesinger could have been trans- 
ported on some magic carpet to Professor Miller’s laboratory, while 
there was yet time, so that he might have made phonodeik records of 
the sounds of her instruments and submitted them to his harmonic 
analyser. This is important, for many of the melodic intervals produced 
by the aulos would have been dismissed by Ellis as lying within the 
very ample tolerances his measurements allowed the listening ear,’ 
tolerances which served to make these measurements fit into his precon- 
ceived theories. 

The second point, really a minor one, concerns the effective length 
of the vibrating column of air in a pipe instrument. This length, and 
the temperature, determine the rate of vibration of the progressive 


8. *The Greek Aulos’, p. 311. 
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wave that carries the sound through the air to our eardrums, But this 
‘* effective length ’’ is not to be identified with the actual length of the 
pipe of the instrument, for that needs an addition for what men of science 
commonly speak of as ‘‘ the correction for open end”. This is small 
at the exit end, something of the order of one-third of the diameter 
in a cylindrical pipe. But a much larger correction, for what Rayleigh 
called “‘ deficient openness ’’, is required for the embouchure and finger- 
holes of the flute. The physics of these corrections is very difficult. 
Rayleigh was unable to solve the mathematical problem of the correction 
for open end except in the hypothetical case of a pipe with an infinite 
flange at the open end. For reliable results the physicist has to depend 
on experimental observations. In her account of the effective length 
of the vibrating air-column of the modal flute, which is not intended 
for the scientific reader, Miss Schlesinger appears at first reading to be 
over-simplifying the solution of the acoustic problem. It is therefore 
important to realize, from the outset, that her “‘ allowances ”’ for diameter 
are empirical, and that they are the result of her own repeated experiments, 
made with each of the available instruments or with reproductions of 
some valuable museum specimen, and that they are used in combination, 
not independently, in her experiments. Modern laboratory resources 
for measuring the wave-length of the progressive wave in the air, using 
pipe instruments at room temperature, would have saved her much 
laborious work by giving her necessary readings rapidly, and probably 
with at least sufficient accuracy. In this way modern science could 
perhaps help further experimental inquiry. 


Ill 


The modal harmoniai which Miss Schlesinger’s investigations have 
established, as characteristic of cylindrical flutes and of pipe instruments 
like the aulos with equidistant finger-holes, are to be expected in the 
scales of primitive music wherever there is ground for thinking that on 
such instruments the intonation of song-lore has been standardised. 
This explains many of the unexpected intervals which scholars have 
discovered in scales of this kind. Ellis *‘ of course ’’, to use his favourite 
expression, explained them by asserting that they were intended to be 
something rather different. More careful and ingenious was Hornbostel’s 
theory that intervals peculiar to the scales of much primitive music 
were due to flattened overtones blown on pan-pipes. The first overtone 
on such pipes is an octave and a fifth above the fundamental and, 
assuming the fifth to be flattened, Hornbostel attributed the unexpected 
intervals to cycles of blown fifths used in tuning pan-pipes. 

In ‘ The Greek Aulos’ Miss Schlesinger investigates at considerable 
length the supposed evidence on which Hornbostel’s theory was based ; 
and she is led to reject his evidence as misinterpretation and his acoustics 
as impossible. She also quotes the strictures passed on Hornbostel’s 
theory by Dr. Manfred Bukofzer as the result of his own experiments. 
He found that mouth-blowing on pan-pipes of different dimensions 
failed to produce a constant flattening of the overblown fifth or any 
kind of working average that resembled it. it is to be feared that when 
he first announced his theory, in 1910, Hornbostel was labouring under 
a scientific misconception. ‘This is made quite evident by the translation 
which Miss Schlesinger gives of his announcement.® These pages are 
not the place for a statement of the detailed results of scientific work, 
much of it carried out since 1910, which make this conclusion inescapable. 


*. This announcement was discussed in some detail in ‘ Hornbostel’s Theory of Blown Fifths”’, 
* Monthly Musical Record ', Vol. 76, No. 874 (Feb.. 1946). 
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But inescapable it certainly is to-day ; and the idea of equal-stepped 
scales in primitive music, as a theory of general application, thereby 
loses all its basis. 

It is therefore a pleasure to add that in discussing Hornbostel’s 
theory Miss Schlesinger pays a generous tribute to his work. She does 
more, for this is what she writes :'° 

It is little short of a tragedy to find . . . how nearly Hornbostel had reached 
the goal towards which he had so long and so persistently been striving. I refer to 
his general treatment of pipes and flutes with equidistant fingerholes. It is perhaps 
more than a little strange that this deep-seated idea of equal-spacing as motivation 
in the Arts, should not have led, in the case of music, to an investigation of the results 
of equal-spacing in practice on flutes and pipes. 

Miss Schlesinger’s modest tribute to Hornbostel contains no implied 
reproach. The influence of the preconceived idea has often impeded 
scientific advance. The birth of experimental science in the seventeenth 
century was itself a protest against the authoritarian of the middle ages 
with his fixed ideas. It requires a mind of unusual quality to penetrate 
the obvious and discover its illusions, and it must be no small satisfaction 
to us to find that it was left to an English™ investigator to elucidate 
the significance of equidistant finger-holes on pipes, and of Aristotle’s 
reference to equal measures, on strings. 

In conclusion I have to acknowledge the ready permission of Miss 
Schlesinger and of Messrs Methuen & Co. the publishers of * ‘The Greek 
Aulos ’ to make the quotations from her book which I have used. 

10. Erich M. von Hornbostel died at Cambridge in 1935. 


11. Miss Schlesinger belongs to an English branch of the Schlesinger and (British) Waller families, 
established in England at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


INDIAN TRADITIONS, CLASSICAL 
AND POPULAR 


By ArtuuR HutTcHINGs 


Wuart follows is a postscript to the essay published in the January issue of 
‘Music & Letters’, written after at least some opportunity to hear and 
imbibe other music than Bengali. So far I have mentioned what I heard 
in Bengal, leaving the reader to reject any opinions given, as thoroughly 
as I reject Beverley Nichols’s musical observations. Only the narrative 
and the music-type are guaranteed as indisputable. But in this second 
part of my account—an attempt t, show the relationship between 
classical and popular music in these parts, and between the classical 
music of Bengal and the main Hindustani tradition—the reader must 
allow for necessary conjecture and mistaken opinion. Without conjecture 
a connected account is impossible, and the amount of conjecture is not 
decided by ignorance alone. A fine musician, steeped in archeology 
and adept in all Indian languages, with ample time and money to 
pursue Asiatic musical research, still has nothing in India like the British 
Museum Library. Not only are manuscripts and records missing: 
the dates of births and deaths even of some first-rank artists and composers 
must be guessed. 

You ask the tobacconist, cook or washerman if he likes classical 
music; he invariably uses the very technical word which we Europeans 
first learn in connection with Indian music: ‘“ Baba, I like—yes; all 
very good. But I not like too much pure raga. I like it easy to sing and 
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play tabla, like cinema’’. (Authentic criticism of Gundria Cimaya, 
suspicious of all things Bengali except music, honest in opinion and services 
with one slight complex about cigars, which fortunately cost as little as 
cigarettes.) By classical music the Cimayas mean raga music. The 
complex rhythms and variations, which are claimed as the glory of 
improvisatory classical artistry, the Cimayas admire open-rnouthed, 
solemn and silent if the words apostrophize Krishna or Siva, but itching, 
almost exactly like English Tom and Dick, for the tune that can be 
whistled or sung, with a rhythm to which little Gora can tap and little 
Gopa can dance. 

Let it be repeated that we are babes to Cimaya in rhythmic 
perception, whereas Tom and Dick, able at least to sing some sort of bass 
to a tune, prove that Indians of the size of Tagore are babes to us in 
natural harmonic endowment. I was recently trying to find just what 
music Cimaya likéd most, by inviting a goodish Bengali singer to my 
billet. The first song was classical, based on a well-known Sanskrit 
verse-form, which goes: ONE, two three, FOUR, five, SIX seven 
eight / ONE two three, FOUR five, SIX seven—lines of eight and 
seven alternating. A sample portion I jotted down is as follows: 


Allegretto leggiero 




















Cimaya was in the solemn but not delighted registration: a magni- 
ficent moustache (an anti-Bengali outgrowth) was the index. I had been 
trying hard to make “ silent taps’’ on the one, four and six, of the 
rhythm; it was as difficult for me as my first attempt to play the tin thing 
during a rhumba. I gave Cimaya a tiny pair of cymbals which I use as 
paper weights; he was immediately happy and picked up the accented 
syllables from scratch. But from the mood (and mode) and fluid compli- 
cation of the other musical elements than rhythm, his head would fain 
turn to whatever is the Oriya equivalent of ‘ Let’s all go down the 
Strand ’. 

I have never known why Europeans should find such difficulty in 
defining the sound of raga. Granted that we cannot apprehend or accept 
what the Indian does spiritually, philosophically, traditionally or other- 
esoteric-adverbially; but surely we know the material of a tune if it can 
be written, and whether fine or “‘ phoney’ to our ears, a raga will go 
into our notation. It has (@) a general shape or plan, (6) a mode. In 
treatment of the raga theme, the general shape must remain and be 
recognizable as such, though my ears tell me that occasional interludes 
are as non-thematic as ‘ Dorabella’ in Elgar’s Variations. The mode 
must consist of at least five notes between the octave. In spite of the 
declarations of Indian theorists that, however florid the variation, none 
but the notes of the mode are even accidentally sounded, the artistry of 
musica fwta or chromatic alteration is carried to extremes. What is 
remarkable is the fact that the flavour of the mode is maintained, as 
surely as the general shape of the raga is maintained, in the extremes of 
virtuosic variation—portamento and ornamental groups, grace notes 
and cadenza-vocalise at a speed and of a range unknown in the West. 


INDIAN TRADITIONS, CLASSICAL AND POPULAR 8 


The significance of a mode, or thata (which cannot be conceived 
apart from its raga), carries the Greek idea farther. The Greeks went so 
far as to regard certain modes as morally dangerous for the young and to 
associate modes not merely with moods, or types of poem, but with 
various spiritual experiences. ‘The Indian multiplicity of ragas, seemingly 
as large as the Hindu pantheon, includes the Greek and ecclesiastical 
modes; Raga Kafi, for instance, is plain Dorian; but other thatas may 
not use the notes in order of gamut. Raga Malkosh would be Phrygian 
but for the omission of two notes—E to E on the keyboard, with F and B 
omitted. Now the contribution of Bengal, still not fully approved 
outside the province, makes the history of Indian classical music follow 
a path contrary to that of western musical evolution between the Greek 
and Christian epochs. Cecil Gray in his ‘ History of Music’ has well 
shown how Greek music was in bondage to verse; that the troping and 
floreation of Christian plainsong took it into, a new, romantic, disem- 
bodied and specifically musical world. The contribution of Bengal was 
that of fine poetry and the new variety of treatment which the artist 
had to bring to his raga in order to express the varying but unified 
sentiments of a poem. Appreciation of the spiritual content of music as 
pure tonal arabesque was already the chief merit of Hindustani classicists. 
The Bengali mind, unusually literary, became thirsty ‘‘ for the sunshine, 
appeal and colour of poetry in music ”’ (D. K. Roy). 

An authority on Indian music writes: 

Catch a classical connoisseur wasting his time on the words exploited in songs 

It is all one to him, whether you regale him with 

Never more can I let thee depart : 

Now is gone the burden of the earth, 

The shadow of affliction’s dart. 

or 

Sister-in-law, do tell me how thy lips 

Are made vermilion by those betel-chips. 
The same writer—needless to say a Bengali—declares that one of the 
most famous Ragas by the Hindustani composer Kadar Piya is sung 
everywhere except in Bengal to words which mean 


My cot, alas, has not yet come, O love. 
Suggest what must be done, O gods above! 





' 


It is not a comic song, but is performed in all seriousness. 
Tagore, making comment on another famous classical song to Raga 
Paraj, translates the words 
The rugs are stolen, O master, 
So the blizzards will cause disaster. 


and adds: 

If such a catastrophe ever befell a Bengali householder, he would move heaven 
and earth in the neighbourhood, but compose a song thereon—never! Bengal has 
no tradition, if not one of vivid poetry, and its denizen could luxuriate neither 
in grotesque nor banal words, nor even in respectable but lack-lustre words. 


Dilip Roy goes farther in assessment of his countrymen: 

Even when importing the austere classical raga into Bengal, the musician of 
that part had perforce to bring in the moonlight, the cascades, the sighings, the 
cooings and al! the mellifluous nonsense that has made the poet the kinsman of the 
lunatic the world over. 

This Bengali adoption and development of the world’s most 
conservative musical tradition seems to have begun roughly with the 
nineteenth century; it is still continuing. In the jatras and the 
gatherings presided over by the rustic poet-composer, mythological lore 
was well interspersed with songs coloured by the light, sweet verse of the 
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age. There sprang from this activity the first highly cultured and 
technically advanced Bengali classicists, Nidhu Babu, Dashu Roy and 
Gopal Ure. In the plunder of Hindu raga for Bengali poetry there were, 
of course, misalliances which I have heard described as “‘ like setting 
Bach chorales to Tennyson’s ‘ Maud’ ’’. Above all, no Bengali musician 
was able to employ without banality or frivolity the grave, dignified, but 
complex mode and raga known as kheyal until the latter half of the century; 
the first to succeed were contemporaries of Tagore’s, Surendranath 
Majumdar and Dwijendralal Roy. To this day it is only the few, in 
proportion as small as English frequenters of chamber concerts, who 
know and love their work. 

What amuses the musician temporarily resident in Bengal is that, 
though as nowhere else in India, there is actually a musical press, and 
no paper without its music critic, the critics themselves may be in the 
devil’s camp. To-day there are those who use the word “ amateurish ”’ 
or * dilettante ’’ towards the songs of Surendranath and Dwijendralal, 
and others who talk of all Hindi classical raga-grinding as “ vocal 
gymnastics”’. As a specimen of the angels’ camp I quote a portion 
from one of the current puja annuals: 


Most Bengali musicians confuse the poetic element with the musical. Others 
apostrophize any catchy or superficially attractive tune-fabrication which they 
place above sustained achievement in their patriotic zeal to exhibit something 
characteristic of their own province. Yet others think that any bodily grafting of 
Hindi raga into Bengali poetry and folksong tradition is to be hailed as a masterpiece 
of original composition. 


My repatriation and demobilization is impending just at a time when 
I have found myself the interested observer of a classical school in the 
process of adult growth, and I flatter myself that I have had sufficient 
experience of “ classical ’’ Bengali music during the last few months to 
know that the movement is a natural channel and not a freak neo- 
classical by-path. The difficulties of the movement may be seen by noting 
the following points: 


1. Since the composer is also performer and usually poet, no one type of classical 
tradition can find its outlet until the poet’s muse is of similar vein. Nineteenth- 
century Bengali poetry was made of much the same stuff as the verse of Heine or 
Eichendorff. So foreign is the epic or even solemn strain to this mellifluous language 
that the early nineteenth-century literary movement to Sanskritize it, seen in the 
novels of Bankim Chandra Chatterji, excerpts from which are inevitably found 
among the exercises of a Bengali language reader, is widely regarded as an abortive 
Augustan period, a historical curio like Johnsonese or Lyly’s ‘ Euphues ’. 

2. Rarely enough, as Ernest Newman has said, does heaven unite an A.1 
brain with an A.1 voice in Europe. Still more rarely in the East does there appear 
an A.1 singer, composer, poet and instrumentalist. 

3. As has been noted, the Bengali folk music, song and dance, has a Gallic 
snap, accentual and catchy rhythms. In Europe, Schubert, who first gave us the 
poetic art-song, was not markedly influenced by folksong. He was, on the other 
hand, the last of the great Viennese classical instrumentalists. The new verse 
brought the new spontaneous musical creation, but its stuff was not new, un- 
classical music. It had its roots, its harmony, even its melody, in Haydn’s sym- 
phonies, Mozart’s operas and Beethoven’s piano sonatas. When, as in England, 
composers sought to free themselves of Teutonic shackles by turning to folk inspira- 
tion, their less successful works showed a “ folky’ preciosity ; one can hear them 
in one work being themselves, and in another turning on the “ folk-tap”’. In 
Bengal there never was this distinction between art music and folk music ; there 
has been no folk-revival. Folk music, being still very much alive, constantly invades 
art music and is as roundly despised by the art musician as it might have been by 
Scarlatti or Porpora. The cinema songs and ribald, popular street songs are full of 
the spirit of folksong. To the classicist they are a curse, with their (to them) facile 
rhythms and square-cut, snappy tunes. (The European cannot help loving them, 
to the annoyance of the Bengali classicists. He only wishes that the street tunes of 
his own land were of such high quality.) ' 
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To show at what an interesting stage I am forced to sever my 
acquaintance with the Bengali classical movement, I propose to finish 
with a quotation from one of the classical pundits: 

There are actually some among us who want to see our singer the mere repro- 
ducer of what has been put on paper by another, the emasculation that would 
make him like a Western singer, deprived of the creative liberty that mades him a 
composer every time he sings or plays. The parallel with the Western musician’s 
function will not bear a moment’s scrutiny. Western insistence upon inviolability 
of a separate composer’s work is born of their harmony, counterpoint and instru- 
mental accompaniment ; there are so many other elements in their music than 
raga [sic] that their songs cannot soon pall upon the listener. Our music has no 
such compensations. We graft the Western outlook at our peril. Japan risked this 
to make mushroom pastiches which enrich neither East nor West. The technique 
of an art is inseparable from its aesthesis, evolution and tradition, and no amount 
of inspiration from poetry or elsewhere can translate itself into expression without 
technical mastery. The populace of Bengal is letting our music degenerate because 
it is too frivolous to overcome the technical difficulty of a classical outlook. But 
why waste words on a people who think it no disgrace to queue at a Calcutta cinema 
to witness an American “ musical ”’ ? 

Ah, madam, this is a wicked and degenerate generation; thank heaven 


that you and I do not belong to it! 


A CHECK-LIST OF BEETHOVEN’S 
CHAMBER MUSIC—II 
By Donatp W. MacArpDLe 


32. Trio (Serenade) in D major for Flute, Violin and Viola, Op. 25. 
GA Ser. 8 No. 62. TV-—g2. See +¢5. TK (I 208) says that this Serenade 
was probably composed before the String Trio Op. 8 (4437), which would 
set its date not later than 1797, but P does not list it in his catalogue, 
which presumably includes every work written not later than 1800. 
Published early in 1802 (NV). 

MR (p. 132) says : ‘* Quite likely the two works ”’ (Op. 25 and Op. 8) 
‘* followed one after the other. Their identity in tonality and in the fact 
that they each have more than the usual number of movements ”’ (seven 
for Op. 25, six for Op. 8) “ indicates an inner relationship and simul- 
taneity of creation : one may see this Flute Serenade as the forerunner 
of the artistically finer String Serenade.” 

Date of publication not accurately known, but prior to March- 
April 1802. Score first published October 1848, the scores of Opp. 3, 
8, 9, 25 and 87 appearing together. 

33. Trio in C major for Two Oboes and English Horn, Op. 87. 
GA Ser. 8 No. 63. TV-—52; P-49. See 418, 4¢35. P says that this 
Trio was composed in 1793-94; NV sets a probable date of 1794 ; 
G (I 275) lists this work among compositions of the first three years in 
Vienna (1793-95), and elsewhere (I 285) accepts N’s approximation 
of *‘ in or about 1794” ; StF (p. 289) sets the date “ about 1796’, and 
TV says, with the presumably misplaced confidence in the chronological 
significance of B opus numbers which has been mentioned elsewhere 
(+t14) : ‘* This work originally had the opus number 29, which corre- 
sponds roughly to 1797 as the year of composition.” 

No authoritative statement has been found regarding the date of 
first performance, but NB (II 31) points out that the date of December 
23rd 1797 which is sometimes assigned (e.g., by TV) applies not to this 
Trio but to the Variations for the same combination of instruments (434). 
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TK (I 206) says that it was published by Artaria in April 1806 without 
opus number, at the same time that arrangements for Pf and Vin (“* Op. 
2q”’ [4¢18]) and for 2 Vin and Vla (435) were published. TV says 
definitely that this first publication was as “‘ Op. 29”’, and continues : 
‘‘ Other transcriptions issued by various publishers also bear the opus 
number 29.”" The confusion about the numbering of these alternative 
versions is probably due to the fact that the original announcement 
in the ‘ Wiener Zeitung ° (April 1806) refers to all three original versions 
—Wind Trio, String Trio and Vln Sonata—as *‘ Op. 29°’, whereas the 
two Trio versions were published without opus number.’ 

A reason given for this omission (though it would seem to apply 
equally to the Vin Sonata) is that it was for the purpose of avoiding 
confusion with the String Quintet which had been issued at the end of 
1802 as Op. 29. Ina letter from Artaria of 24th July 1809 the ‘ Grand 
Trio for 2 Oboes and English Horn ’ is listed as among the works which 
have “‘no number and no opus’’. In the catalogue which appeared 
with Op. 106 Artaria designates it as “‘ No. 29” (together with Nageli’s 
original edition of the Pf Sonatas Op. 31 Nos. 1 and 2 and the F minor 
Praeludium for Pf [NV p. 149]) ; the String Trio version published by 
Zulehner at Mainz as Op. 55 is listed as “* No. 55’, and the Waldstein 
Variations for Pf 4 hands (NV p. 146) are arbitrarily designated as 
‘* Op. 87’. 

The allocation of the opus number 87 to the Wind Trio is attributable 
to Hofmeister,” who assigned this number to it in his thematic catalogue 
appearing also in 1819. In Haslinger’s ‘ Systematisches Verzeichnis ° 

1832) it is listed as “‘ 66th work”; in Whistling’s ‘ Handbuch I ° 
(1817) the Trio is without opus number, but is shown as Op. 29 in ‘ Hand- 
buch II’ (1828). 

The score first appeared in October 1848 as Op. 29, together with 
the scores of Opp. 3, 8, g and 25. The fact that the outmoded opus 
number was used may account for the statement by G (I 314) that the 
first publication was in the GA (about 1864). 

34. Eight Variations in C major for Two Oboes and English Horn 
on “ La ci darem ”’ from ‘ Don Giovanni’ by Mozart. TV-285 ; H-19 ; 
P-94. H agrees with TK (I 206) in assigning a composition date of 
1795 to this work, but elsewhere (‘ Neues B-Jahrbuch’ 9 [1939] 76) 
says that 1796 is more probable than 1795. StF (p. 28q) sets the date 
‘** about 1796”; P says that it was composed in 1797. NB (II 31 
says : ‘‘ There is no reason to assume that these Variations were composed 
several years before their initial performance. In all probability they 
were written specifically for the Convocation *’ at which they were first 
performed, on December 23rd 1797 (TK I 202) ‘‘ and accordingly that 
they were written only a short time before this performance.” 

Note that C (I 86) states that these Variations were composed in 
1798, though they are known to have been publicly performed in 1797. 
This is only one of many careless statements which prove that the article 
on B by an eminent musician in a uniquely valuable reference work 
is regrettably untrustworthy. 

TK (III 59) says: “In June 1822 B offered Peters various works, 
including * Grand Trio for 2 oboi and 1 English horn, which might be 
transcribed for other instruments’. Since Op. 87 | +¢33] had already been 


7. Mr. Paul Hirsch writes regarding the Wind Trio: “ Of this I have also the first edition (Artaria, 


1806), where the opus number ‘ 87 ° is added on the title-page in a contemporary handwriting.’’ 


‘~ Friedrich Hofmeister (1782-1864), Leipzig publisher, not 1 be confused with Franz Anton 
Hoffmeister (1754-1812), of Vienna, founder of the Leipzig publishing house of Hoffmeister & Kuhnel 
which brought out a number of B's compositions: Opp. 40, 41, 42, 43 (parts to overture) 44, 65, 88 
and others 
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published, B probably had the ‘ La ci darem’ variations in mind.” 
StF (loc. cit.) points out that this offer of a youthful work for publication 
at such a late date indicates that B considered the Variations of some 
merit. H states that these Variations were published in 1914 by Breitkopf 
& Hartel (P erroneously says ‘‘ 1912’) in an edition by Fritz Stein. 
Hess (‘ Neues B-Jahrbuch ’ 6 [1935] 143) comments very highly on the 
fidelity of this edition. 


35. Trio in C major for Two Violins and Viola, arranged from Trio 
for Two Oboes and English Horn Op. 87 (433), Op. “29”. Watson 
(‘ Music & Letters’ so [1929] 294; ibid 18 [1937] 251) describes this 
arrangement as being sanctioned by B; StF (p. 289) says: “ The first 
movement of Op. 87 was revised and transcribed by B for 2 Vin and 
Vila”; NV (p. 86) says that the first movement of this transcription 
was revised by B. For discussion of the dates of announcement and 
publication of this work, and of the vicissitudes through which its opus 
numbering passed, see 4¢33 supra. 

NOTE 4.—-Under ‘‘ Works for Two Violins and Violoncello ”’, 
Altmann (‘ Kammermusik-Katalog ’) lists for B : ‘‘ Sonata, Op. posth.”’ 
edited by Alfred Pochon and published by Carl Fischer in 1926; a 
similar listing in the ‘ Kammermusik-Katalog’ Supplement shows, 
‘* Sonata a tre ’’, also edited by Pochon and published by Fischer, with 
1936 given as publication date. 

Actually, these two listings refer to the same work: ‘“‘ Posthumous 
Works for String Instruments—Sonata a tre (in six movements)’’, edited 
by Pochon from exercises included in the ‘ Beethoven-Studien’ of 
Nottebohm, and published by Fischer in 1926. In his introduction 
Pochon says : “‘ I have edited and published [these studies] simply because 
I find them interesting as documents relating to the formation and 
ripening of [B’s] style and in spite of the fact that they bear no similarity 
either in character or style to any of his other works, and furthermore 
because they are not without certain musical interest.”’ 

Also based on the ‘ Beethoven-Studien ’ and published simultaneously 
with the “‘ Sonata a tre’’ was Pochon’s edition of ‘‘ Three Fugues for 
String Quartet ”’. ° 


36. Trio in E flat major for Violin, Viola and Violoncello, Op. 3. 
GA Ser. 7 No. 54. TV-18; P64. See +23, +55. As to the date of 
composition, G (I 262) says “‘ 1791-92”; NV (p. 192) says “in 1792 
at Bonn.” StF (p. 280) quotes de Wyzewa that this work is “ a product 
of the last Bonn year [1792] intended, without doubt, for the entertain- 
ment of the Elector and his guests at dinner’ ; TK (I 134) agrees both 
with the assigned date and with the conjecture as to the reason for the 
composition. 

Engel (‘ Mus. Quarterly ’ 13 [1927] 261) weighs carefully all available 
data, points out what he believes to be errors in the data and the reasoning 
of his predecessors in the study of this problem, and concludes that the 
Trio was composed in Vienna (not at Bonn) quite possibly as late as the 
summer of 1794. NV states that the manuscript bears an annotation in an 
unknown hand, ‘*‘ Composed 1796.”’ This undoubtedly refers to the date 
of final revision. The work was announced in February 1797 (NV) as 
‘‘ completely new ” (see +22 supra) ; it had, however, appeared in the 
spring of 1796. The score was published in October 1848. 

Both G (I 275) and TK (I 135) point out that it would have been 
quite in accordance with B’s practice, especially in his earlier years, 
to keep a new work in manuscript for a considerable time, play it frequently 
so as to test its quality and its effect on the hearers, and revise as seemed 
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best. This practice would explain several points: the lapse of several 
years between the probable date of composition of this work and its 
publication, the existence of a First Version of a part of this Trio as 
mentioned by Engel (loc. cit.), the date “‘ 1796’ on the final manuscript 
as the date of the final revision; it would equally explain the existence 
of early versions of other works (¢.g., of the String Quartet Op. 18 No. 1 
discussed below under +58). 

L (p. 349) quotes from Wegeler as follows : “‘ In 1795 Count Appony* 
commissioned B to write a quartet for a fee which was agreed upon. 
Up to that time he had not written in that form. B made two attempts : 
the first became the String Trio Op. 3, the second the String Quintet 
Op. 4.”’ This letter is also referred to by G (I 275), by P. (pp. 130, 250 
and 274) and by TK (I 187), the last mention being for the purpose of 
refutation. The probable incorrectness of Wegeler’s statement as regards 
Op. 3 is shown above ; the extent of its accuracy as regards Op. 4 will 
be discussed below (478). 

37. Trio (Serenade) in D major for Violin, Viola and Violoncello, 
Op. 8. GA Ser. 7 No. 58. TV-—50; P-88. See +21. TK (I 208) 
says : ‘* Touching the history of the Serenade for Vin, Vla and Vcl Op. 8, 
little else is known beyond the fact that its publication was announced 

. on October 7th 1797. . . . That B valued the work highly is a 
fair deduction from the fact that he published it soon after its compo- 
sition and authorized the publication of an arrangement for Pf and Vla 
(421) which he had revised.”’ As regards date of composition, G (I 276) 
says : “‘ The serenade trio Op. 8, though published in 1797, more probably 
belongs with Op. 3 to the Bonn date’, which for Op. 3 G assigns as 
1791-92 ; P says of Op. 8: “ This little work was probably started at 
Bonn ”’, but sets a date of 1796 for its completion. See also comments 
by MR under +32 supra. The score first appeared in October 1848. 

38. Three Trios (Serenades) (G major, D major, C minor) for 
Violin, Viola and Violoncello, Op. 9. GA Ser. 7 No. 55-57. TV-53 ; 
P-93. See +¢46; see also NOTE 3 (following +28 supra). TK (1 221) 
says that sketching of these Trios possibly started in 1796-97 ; G (I 276 
gives 4797 as the year in which most or all of the work of composition 
was done ; P (p. 316) states that the manuscript of the Trios was for- 
warded to the publisher on March 16th 1798. July 1798 is given both 
as the date of the announcement (G I 312) and the date of publication 
‘GI 277). The score first appeared in October 1848. 

Schmitz discovered and published (‘ Veréffentlichungen des B- 
Hauses in Bonn’, III [1924] 12) a second trio to the Scherzo of Op. 9 
No. 1 (with a few measures of transition from the first trio), stating that 
it had been transcribed from a manuscript in B’s autograph with the 
note “‘'The 2nd trio must be written out for insertion.’”’ Schmitz 
explains this as a direction to the copyist after the fair copy of the rest 
of the work had been made, and assigns a date of July 1798 to some 
time in 1800 as the time of composition of this new material. 

G (I 277) says on the authority of Nottebohm that “ the well-known 
rondo to the Piano Sonata Op. 13 (‘ Pathétique’) appears to have 
been originally intended for the third of the string trios ’’, though NB 
(II 44) gives only qualified acceptance to this hypothesis. 

n 


This is the spelling presumably used by Wegeler and copied by most or all writers who have quoted this 
letter. Captain Edward Kilenyi called to the attention of the compiler of chis List the fact that this Hungarian 


name would almost certainly have been spelt ““ Apponyi”. The latter spelling is used by Frimmel! in his 
*B-Handbuch ’, and by P 

The catalogue of the British Museum includes “‘ Serenade, Op. 8, Grand Trio . . . transcrii et arrangé 
pour le Trombone tenor . . . par P. Delisse. Paris, 1878." Having seen this entry with his own eves 


the compiler of this List is henceforth prepared to believe anything, 
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39. Six Country Dances for Two Violins and Bass, Op. 169. GA 
Ser. 25 No. 291. TV-94; P-g1. P gives “‘ 1796-97?” as the period 
of composition ; TK (I 289) gives reasons for assuming that they were 
composed in 1801, and that they were performed during the winter of 
1801-2. NV states that they were published in September 1802 and that 
a version for Pf solo (GA Ser. 18 No. 197) was published at the same 
time. 

NOTE 5.—Other Dances for Two Violins and Bass. TK (I 211) refers 
to “‘ the very considerable number of B’s waltzes, landlers, minuets, 
écossaises, allemandes and contra-dances which have been preserved. 
Only the smaller number of these dances have been included in the 
Complete Edition of Breitkopf & Hartel . . . There are many dances 
as yet unpublished.”” TK then mentions, among many sets of dances 
for various instruments, ‘‘ 6 minuets for two Vin and Bass |TV-—293] 
which have never been printed.”” TK (II 113) mentions the publication 
in March 1807 of 12 Ecossaises (TV—136) and 12 Waltzes for 2 Vin and 
Bass (2 Fl, 2 Hrn ad lib.), leaving uncertainty as to whether or not they 
had been arranged by another hand. 

» L (pp. 438-39) lists (among others) : 
12 Minuets, composed for full orchestra ; the same for 2 Vin and 
Bass (possibly P—57) 
12 Allemandes for 2 Vin and Bass 
6 Waltzes with Coda, for 2 Vin and Bass 
6 Contra-dances for . . . 2 Vin and Bass 


H-15 is 6 Minuets for 2 Vin and Bass, published in 1933 by Schott 
(compiled from copied parts in the Artaria Collection) ; H-18 is 7 
Country Dances, of which only the Pf arrangement now exists (GA Ser. 
18 No. 198) but which (H says) were without any question originally 
for 2 Vln and Bass, just like +439 supra. Hess discusses B’s compositions 
in dance forms for all instrumental groups in an article in ‘ Schweizer 
Musikzeitung und Sangerblatt ’ 70 [1930] 866. 

See also NOTE 12e. 

40. Sonata in G major for Pianoforte, Flute and Bassoon, Op. 259. 
GA Ser. 25 No. 294. TV-22; P-1g. G (I 311) and C (I 83) set the 
date of composition as “‘ 1786?” ; K (p. 287) says “‘ among B’s earliest 
works of the Bonn period ’’, and on p. 361 lists as composed in 1787, 
with which S (p. 232) agrees. P (p. 130) says “* perhaps after the trip 
to Vienna ”’ (7.¢., later than June 1787) ; StF (p. 282) and MR (p. 128) 
set the date as ‘‘ anywhere from 1786 to 1790’. TK (I 137) says: “* .. . 
a composition of the Bonn period . . . the handwriting indicates an 
early date,”’ and refers to the Sonata as a work which “ has recently been 
published.”” Note that this statement appeared in 1921, while publi- 
cation in GA was no later than 1887, 34 years before. 

Tovey is quotea by Werner (‘ Music & Letters’ 22 [1941] 36) as 
saying: “... the diffuseness and inaccuracy of the style [of the 
manuscript Pf Trio in D major (4454) ] is exactly in line with the qualities 
of other stuff written at Bonn which he did not publish—¢.g., the Trio 
in G for Pf, Fl and Bsn.”’ 

41. Trio in B flat major for Pianoforte, Clarinet or Violin, and 
Violoncello, Op. 11. GA Ser. 11 No. 89. TV~—59; P-g5. P gives 
1797-98 as the period of composition. The earliest possible completion 
date is indicated by the fact that the last movement is a set of variations 
on a theme from an opera (Terzett No. 12 of ‘ L’amor marinaro’ by 
Weigl) which was first performed on October 15th 1797 (NV p. 197; 


5] 
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TK I 225; Alfred Loewenberg : ‘ Annals of Opera’ [1943]).’° The 
Trio was announced for publication in October 1798 (NV). TK (I 268) 
quotes Ries to the effect that the first performance of this Trio was in 
April or May of 1800, and comments in a footnote : “ This is, of course, 
an error, as the Trio had been before the public since October 3rd 1798.” 


42. Trio in B flat major for Pianoforte, Clarinet or Violin, and 
Violoncello, arranged from Septet Op. 20 (491), Op. 38. GA Ser. 
11 No. gt. TK (I 350) quotes Ries as follows: “ There are a great 
many pieces by B, published with the designation: ‘ Arrangé par 
Auteur méme’; but only four of these are genuine, namely : From 
his famous Septet he arranged first a violin quintet," and then a Pf Trio ; 
out of his Pf Quintet (with four wind instruments) (486) he made a 
Pf Quartet with three string instruments (474) ; finally, he arranged 
the Vin Concerto which is dedicated to Stephan von Breuning (Op. 61) 
as a Pf Concerto. Many other pieces were arranged by me, revised by B, 
and then sold as B’s by his brother Caspar.” 

The authenticity of this Trio arrangement is generally accepted 
(L pp. 363, 377; Sz p. 108; NV pp. 24, 39; P p. 319). L (p. 350) 
notes certain differences from the original in the distribution of the pasts. 
C (II 517), speaking of transcriptions in general, says: ‘‘ The VIn is an 
inadequate substitute for the Cl, but nevertheless . . . B in his Trios 
Opp. 11 and 38 offers it as an alternative, the latter with some minor 
modifications.” 

Speaking of the Septet, TK (I 278) says that in 1802 B “ himself 
transcribed it as a Pf Trio with Vin or Cl ad lib.”” (The title quoted in 
TV (p. 34) states “‘ Cl or Vin and Vcl concertans.’’) ‘“‘ This arrangement 
was made as a tribute of gratitude from the composer to his new physician, 
Dr. Johann Schmidt. The doctor played the Vin and his daughter the 
Pf, both fairly well, and B arranged his popular piece for family use and, 
as was customary at the time," gave Dr. Schmidt the exclusive possession 
of the music for a year.’’ If the arrangement was made for a family 
containing a pianist and a violinist (but presumably no clarinetist), 
it would seem probable that it was planned for Pf, Vin and Vcl, with the 
Cl as a substitute for the Vin rather than the reverse situation which now 
seems generally accepted. This question might warrant some research 
in original manuscripts (if available) and in contemporary records. 

The Trio was published in January 1805 (NV). 

43. Three Trios (E flat major, G major, C minor) for Pianoforte, 
Violin and Violoncello, Op. 1. GA Ser. 11 No. 79-81. TV-16; 
P-48. See +80. TK (I 137, 185-86) says (and MR p. 120 agrees) : 
‘The facts [about these Trios] that have been determined beyond 
controversy are that they were published in 1795; were not ready in 
their final form in 1794; and were already played in the presence of 
Haydn in 1793, in a former version which disappeared or was destroyed 
after the final revision was made. It is not possible to state positively 
whether or not the first form, particularly of the first Trio, dates back 
to the Bonn period.” : 

TV quotes Schindler to the effect that the C minor Trio was the first 
of the three to be completed, and gives 1791~—92 as the period of compo- 


10 - ‘ . 
Che date October 18th sometimes given (¢.¢. by P pp. 271, 316) is that of the review of this performance 
in the * Wiener Zeitung ’ 


11 Regarding this arrangement, TK (loc. et.) says: “ Without calling into question here the general 
statement in this citation, it may be remarked that if Ries is right in respect to the arrangement of the Septet 
as a Quintet, the work remained in manuscript, for the one published was by Hoffmeister.” See also, TV 
p. 33), which quotes the letter to Hoffmeister referred to in the discussion of Op. 42 (4¢21) supra as disclaiming 
authorship of the quintet version of Op. 20. 


Iha Regarding this practice, see letter from Brother Karl to Breitkopf & Hartel of December 5th 1802, 
quoted in TK (1 205) and discussed in P (p. 250 
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sition. NB (I 51) says: ‘‘ The earliest possible completion date for the 
G major Trio is towards the end of 1794’; NB (II 27) discusses this 
point further without arriving at a definite conclusion. 

G (I 275) says: ‘‘ The date [of certain sketches], about February 
1795, seems to imply either that the story—grounded on Ries’s statement 
—that the Trios were in manuscript for many months before they were 
printed, is inaccurate, or, more probably, that B rewrote one of the 
movements very shortly before delivering the work to the publisher, 
which he did on May 1gth ”’ (1795). 

NV says that publication was announced on May gth 1795, but that 
copies were put on sale only on October 2ist 1795 ; G (I 275) indicates 
that they were received by subscribers in July 1795. 


44. Fourteen Variations in E flat major on an Original Theme, 
for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, Op. 44. GA Ser. 11 No. 88. 
TV-—105 ; P-47. TK (I 137), P, and StF (p. 208) agree that the work 
was probably written during 1792; G (I 262, 281) vacillates over the 
period 1791-93 ; NB (1 7) attributes it to 1792-93. There is reason 
to doubt that the Variations themselves were worked out as early as this ; 
from stylistic considerations Riemann (TD II 410) assigns the work 
to the period of the ‘ Prometheus’ music (1800). It was either on this 
basis or through confusion between date of publication (1804) and date 
of composition (see +2 supra) that C (I 8g) listed this work as dating 
from the period 1800-1815. Regarding C’s listing of Op. 44, see also 
NOTE 12d (following 4:93 infra). NV says that the Variations were ready 
for publication in 1803 ; TV says that publication was announced in 
April 1804. Actual publication had, however, taken place in January 
1804. G (I 281) surmises that the work was released for publication 
by B’s brother Caspar without the composer’s approval. 

45. Six Trios for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, arranged from 
the String Quartets Op. 18 (4¢58) and published as “ Op. 60.” (Note 
that this opus number is properly used to indicate the fourth Symphony.) 


46. Three Trios for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, arranged 
from the String Trios Op. 9 (438) and published as “ Op. 61.” (Note 
that this opus number is properly used to indicate the violin Concerto). 
See NOTE 3 (following +28 supra). 

There can be little doubt that these two sets of arrangements are 
spurious. TK (I 350) says: “.. . in 1806, without B’s consent or 
knowledge, he [Ries] arranged the six Quartets Op. 18 and the three 
Trios for Strings Op. 9 as Pf Trios.”” C (II 517) says: “ The composer 
certainly did not do the arrangements of his Quartets Op. 18 for Pf Trio 
which were published with the wrong opus number (Op. 60) or the also 
wrongly numbered Pf Trios (Op. 61) which are transcriptions of the 
String Trios Op.g .. .”’ M lists both these arrangements as spurious ; 
Sz rejects the transcription of the String Quartets and makes no mention 
of ** Op. 61." TK (II 77) says: “... Johann Traeg advertised on 
June 18th [1806] ‘6 Grands Trios pour le Pianoforte, Violon obligé et 
violoncelle ad lib.’, Op. 60 Nos. 1 and 2. These are arrangements 
of the Quartets Op. 18. Also ‘3 Grands Trios pour le Pianoforte, violon 
et violoncelle ’, Op. 61 No. 1 ; arrangements of the Trios Op. 9. Before 
February 1807 the other numbers of the two works had been completed 
and had left the press. The opus numbers were not recognized by B, 
for . . . 60 and 61 belong to original works of a very different order.”’ 
Catalogue No. 3, of C. Joubert (Paris), not dated but presumably issued 
during the 1930s, lists three Sonatas for Pf and Vin (with Vel ad lib.), 
Op. 60, after the String Quartets Op. 18. 
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47. Trio in E flat major for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, 
arranged from String Quintet Op. 4 (478), Op. 63. L refuses to commit 
himself as to the authenticity of this arrangement (see his comments 
under listing of Sonata for Pf and Vcl Op. 64 [4¢23]) ; NV avoids the 
question by merely referring to Op. 4. Sz (p. 109), M, and H (p. 111) 
list this Trio as definitely spurious. As far as the Index shows, TK 
makes no mention of this arrangement. As with the Serenade for Pf and 
Fl or Vin Op. 41 (45), the arranger of this Trio may have been Franz 
Xaver Kleinheinz. 

The parts in the British Museum are cataiogued with the date 
“ 1806?”. TV (p. 11) states that this Trio was published in 1807, 
and refers to it as an arrangement of Op. 103, disregarding the differences 
between Op. 103 and Op. 4, which latter work is also referred to as an 
‘“‘ arrangement’ of Op. 103. For discussion of the differences between 
the two works, see +¢78 infra. MR (p. 95) points out definitely that 
Op. 63 is an arrangement of Op. 4, not of Op. 103. 

48. Two Trios (D major, E flat major) for Pianoforte, Violin and 
Violoncello, Op. 70. GA Ser. 11 No. 82, 83. TV-139. TK (II 131-32) 
says: ‘“‘Op. 70 was completed in 1808 . . . performed Christmas 
1808.” G (I 286) says that when B returned to Vienna after spending 
the summer of 1808 at Heiligenstadt, he brought these two Trios with 
him ready for performance, but NB (II 254) sets December 1808 as the 
date of the fair copy. 

Publication of the two Trios was announced in October 1809. 
TK (II 162) states that the first Trio was published in April 1809, but 
the actual date is probably June 1809. The second Trio was published 
in August 1809 (TK II 162). TK (II 141) says that it was planned 
originally to issue these two ‘Trios under the opus number 62 ; “ about 
this time [March 1809] came out new compositions and new editions 
or arrangements of old ones which occupied the opus numbers from 
59 to 66, and compelled B to change these proposed numbers, 59-62, 
to 67-70.” 

G (I 287) says that in the publication of these two Trios, the two 
Symphonies Opp. 67 and 68, and the Vcl Sonata Op. 69, B ‘‘ now for 
the first time entered into relations with the great firm of Breitkopf & 
Hartel,” but it should be noted that these publishers had brought out 
the Quintet Op. 29 (+79) half a dozen years before, and the two sets 
of Pf Variations Opp. 34 and 35 in the following year (1803) (G I 312). 

49. Trio in E flat major for Pianoforte, Violin or Viola, and Violon- 
cello, arranged from Sextet for Two Horns and String Quartet Op. 81b 
(4¢89), and published as “‘ Op. 83”’. (Note that this opus number is 
properly used to indicate the three Ariettas with Pf accompaniment 
on poems by Goethe, published about 1811 [TK II 192, 199].) The 
authenticity of this arrangement is not clear. Sz (p. 109) lists it as 
spurious, but C (II 517) refers to ‘‘ a good early arrangement for Pf Trio” 
of the Sextet without further committing himself; L (p. 391) and NV 
(p. 78) list this Trio without statement of the arranger’s name. The 
Sextet in its original form, this Trio arrangement and an arrangement 
for String Quintet (see NOTE 9, following 4485 infra) were issued simul- 
taneously in the spring of 1810 “‘ about the time of the Easter Fair or 
shortly thereafter.”’ 


50. Trio in B flat major for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, 
Op. 97. GA Ser. 11 No. 84. TV-—164. The last three movements were 
developed during the summer of 1810 (NB II 283); preliminary 
sketches for the first movement have not been found. G (I 288) says 
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that the Trio was “‘ completed during* the winter [of 1810-11] and 
written down in its finished form between March grd and 26th 1811, 
as the autograph informs us.”’ 

The first performance was on April 11th 1814 (NV), though MR 
(p. 125) says: “‘ There can be no doubt that this Trio was well known 
among B’s friends before the date accepted as that of ‘ first performance ’.”’ 
The Trio was announced in July 1816 (TK II 357) and published in 
September 1816. 

G (I 291) says that a performance of this work in May 1814 was B’s 
last public appearance in chamber music. 


51. Adagio (in G major), Ten Variations on “ Ich bin der Schneider 
Kakadu,” and Rondo, for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, Op. 121a. 
GA Ser. 11 No. 87. TV-247. The theme of the Variations is from the 
opera ‘ Die Schwestern von Prag’, by Wenzel Miiller. NV (p. 198) 
states “‘ early in 1823’ as the time of composition ; TK (III 135) gives 
the slender information on which this statement may have been based. 
Published May 1824 (NV). 

52. Trio in E flat major for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, 
Op. 153. GA Ser. 11 No. 86. TV-13; P-32. NV (p. 143) quotes 
Schindler’s statement that B told him he had written the work at the 
age of 15 years.'* G (I 260) lists a “‘ Trio in E flat ’’ as one of the “* compo- 
sitions known to belong to 1787.”’ The only other early Trios in E flat 
major are the String Trio Op. 3 (436) (1790 or later) and the Pf Trio 
Op. 1 No. 1 (443) (1792 or later). If B’s age had been understated by 
two years in his statement to Schindler, as had happened before, the 
** age of 15 years’ would square with “‘ composed in 1787.” P will not 
be more definite than “ 1787-91?” StF (p. 285) accepts 1791 as the 
most probable date, and TK (I 136) cites the stylistic considerations 
which led Deiters to state that the work must have been written long 
after 1785. 

TK (loc. cit.) refers to the statement in Graffer’s catalogue of B’s 
works (Artaria, 1828, according to P p. 309) : “‘ Composed anno 1791 
and originally intended for the three Trios Op. 1, but omitted as too 
weak by B.”’ The authenticity of this observation is not convincing 
either to TK or to P. 

Published 1830 (NV p. 143). 

53. ‘Trio in B flat major in one Movement for Pianoforte, Violin 
and Violoncello, Op. 154. GA Ser. 11 No. 85. TV-173. TK (II 221) 
states that the work is dated “ June 2nd 1812” and dedicated “* to my 
little friend Maximiliane Brentano to encourage her in pianoforte 
playing.”” The Trio was published in 1830 (NV p. 144). 

54- Trio in D major for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello. H-—8 ; 
P-77. In the Manuscript Collection of the British Museum (Add. 31748, 
ff. 3-gb) a Trio in two movements (Allegro and Rondo allegretto) 
with one or two pages of the first movement missing, was originally 
ascribed to Mozart (Catalogue of Manuscript Music in the British 
Museum III [1909] 261) and listed in the Third Edition of Kéchel’s 
Catalogue as App. 284h, but it is now thought to be by B (see TK I 139). 

StF (p. 292) assigns the date 1785-95 (‘‘ probably 1785-go”’) to 
this work; P says “* 1794~95 at the latest ’’ (a misprint on p. 314 causing 
him to say “* 1894-95”). 

The consideration which led to the conclusion that this was a youthful 
work by B, and the characteristics of the composition, are discussed 


12 With reference to using the stated age of the young B to determine the year of composition of a work, 
see comments on the early Pf Quartets (4673 infra). 
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in detail by StF (p. 290) and by Werner (* Music & Letters ’ 22 [1941] 36). 
P states that a facsimile of the Rondo was published in the ‘ Guide 
musical ’ for December 25th 1910 and January rst 1911 ; StF (p. 291) 
adds the third date February 12th 1911, remarking that this publication 
was before B’s connection with the work had been determined. TK 
(loc. cit.) says *‘ December 1919 and January and February 1920.” 
It has not been possible for the compiler of this list to consult files of the 
journal in question. The Trio has been edited by Saint-Foix and published 
in Volume 2 of the ‘ Publications de la Société Francaise de Musicologie ’ 
(1926) : “* Oeuvres inédites de B”’; Werner (loc. cit.) says that this 
edition ‘“‘ shows a remarkable degree of inaccuracy.” 

Werner consulted Sir Donald Tovey as to the feasibility of filling 
in the missing measures of the Allegro, and quotes his reply: “. 
for such very early B the data leave us at a loose end, and neither scholar- 
ship nor art would make the effort of conjecture worth while.” 

Deutsch (‘ Music & Letters’ 26 [1945] 47) points out that of five 
manuscripts (of which this Trio is one) in the British Museum, attributed 
to B instead of to Mozart by Saint-Foix and his successors, three are 
certainly by Leopold Anton Kozeluch, Mozart’s successor as Master 
of the Emperor’s Chamber Music. Deutsch continues : “ After the final 
attribution of the three Duets to Kozeluch it was very tempting to look 
for the Pf Trio and for the Rondo (for Pf) among Kozeluch’s works ; 
but with the available material the search was in vain. As may be 
imagined, however, the genuineness of these two works became subject 
to suspicion.” 

The suspicion of the Trio under consideration is not-lessened by the 
comment of Leichtentritt in his article on German Chamber Music 
(C I 447): “ Leopold A. Kozeluch (1752-1818), successor of Mozart 
as imperial chamber composer, an ill-reputed opponent to all three 
great masters of Vienna, was, nevertheless, a very successful composer, 
a specialist in trios, of which he wrote a great number.’ Saint-Foix 
(* Music & Letters’ 27 [1946] 24), in a paper discussing Deutsch’s dis- 
coveries, says nevertheless : “* As in the year of grace 1920, my faith in 
the authenticity of various manuscripts ascribed to Beethoven by the 
British Museum remains entirely unshaken.”’ It may be noted that while 
the disputed manuscripts are in the British Museum, the compiler of this 
List has found no indication that the Museum authorities have committed 
themselves to the ascription of these works to B. 

NOTE 6.— Unidentified early Pf Trios. L (p. 450) refers to two Trios 
in B flat major and E flat major respectively, composed in 1786 and 
(according to Ries) “‘genuine’’. The latter may be assumed to be 
the Trio Op. 153 listed above as +¢52 ; no reference except this one by L 
has been found to a very early Pf Trio in B flat major. 

In listing chamber works earlier than Op. 1, C (I 85) mentions two 
Trios for Pf, Vin and Vcl without further identification. One of these is 
presumably the Trio in E flat major Op. 153 (4¢52) ; the other might be 
the manuscript Trio in D major (+54), the Trio in B flat major referred 
to in the preceding paragraph, or still a third early Trio which has not 
otherwise come to the attention of the compiler of this list. 


55. Trio in E flat major for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello 
(arrangement of the first movement of the String Trio Op. 3 [436)]). 
H-37. M (p. 166) says: “‘ W. Altmann has discussed the fragment of 
an arrangement for Pf Trio of the String Trio Op. 3. In this instance 
there exists a copy of Op. 3 in which a new Vcl part for the first movement 
and the first 43 measures of the second movement appears in B’s hand- 
writing. Altmann conjectures that B planned to arrange the old Vcl 
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part and the Vla part for Pf, thereby producing a Pf Trio—an assumption 
which remains completely hypothetical, as does the assigned date 
(1800-1) of this prdfect.”’ 

H, G (I 320) and C (II 517) cite Altmann’s article referred to 
above (in * Ztschr. f. Musikwissenschaft ’ 3 (1920) 129~158, in which he 
includes photographic copies of two pages of the manuscript from which 
he worked, and a complete copy of the transcription, through m. 43 
of the Andante, made up as stated by M with the original Vn part 
unchanged. 


56. Trio in D major for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, arranged 
from Symphony No. 2 (Op. 36). GA Ser. 11 No. go. Opinions as to 
the authenticity of this arrangement are divided. The older authorities 
Ge, L p. 360, NV p. 38) agree that it is the work of the composer himself. 

3 (I 285) says definitely “ by B’s own hand” ; elsewhere (I 122) he 
cae out the ingenuity and masterliness of the arrangement: “ every 
thing in the distribution of the instruments subserves some purpose, 
and the re-sorting of the details always indicates some de — principle 
not at variance with the style of the original.” 

More recent musicologists are not so sure. C (II 517) says: “ It was 
probably B’s pupil Ferdinand Ries who arranged the second Symphony 
asa Pf'Trio”’ ; TK (II 40) states that Ries indirectly claimed the arrange- 
ment as his work, notwithstanding that the title bears the words “ par 
l’auteur méme”’, and in confirmation of this claim quotes Czerny : 
‘“* The arrangement of the second Symphony as a Pf Trio was made by 
Ries ; B gave it to me for correction of certain things with which he was 
dissatisfied.” 

The second Symphony was composed in 1802 (TK I 364); the 
arrangement for Pf Trio was published in 1806 (NV p. 38). 

NOTE 7.—The compiler of this List has been informed that in 1927 
there was performed in Paris an original composition by B for two pianos 
(or perhaps for piano 4 hands) and four timpani played by one player. 
No reference in print to this unusual combination has been found, 
though perhaps a search of Paris musical journals of the B Centenary 
period might give some clue. 


57. Three Funeral Equali (D minor, D major, B flat major) for 
Four Trombones. GA Ser. 25 No. 293. TV~-171; L p. 448 TK 
(II 237) says that the manuscript bears the note “ den 2ten gber 1812” ; 
see also TK II 230. TV states that according to a letter from the son 
of Kapellmeister Glégge of Linz, for whom B wrote these Equali, the three 
were originally a single composition, for six trombones, and that the work 
was first performed in this version. 

G (I 303) says that at B’s funeral “ a choir of 16 men singers and 4 
trombones alternately sang and played two Equali of B’s, originally 
written for trombones for All Souls’ Day (November 2nd) during his stay 
at Linz, and arranged to the words of the ‘ Miserere’ and *‘ Amplius ’ 
by Seyfried.’’ These choral arrangements of the first and third (NV 
erroneously says “‘ first and second’) of the Equali were published in 
June 1827 (NV p. 161) and are listed by Grove as Op. 195. G (I 317) 
says that the first publication of these works in their version for four 
Trb was in GA (1887). 

58. Six Quartets (F major, G major, D major, C minor, A major, 
B flat major) for Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, Op. 18. GA Ser. 
6 No. 37-42. TV-—75; P-115. See 445. TK (I 275) says that while 
one of the variations of the A major Quartet had apparently been sketched 
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as early as 1794-95," the actual composition probably took place during 
the years 1798-1800. The probable order of composition is 


Op. 18 No. 1 F major second 

2 Gmajor third 

3 D major first 

. 4 Cminor sixth 
5 A major fourth 
6 B flat major fifth 


The discussion continues : ‘‘ The results of this chronological investi- 
gation’ of the sketch-books, which are discussed at greater length in 
NB (II 476), ‘‘ may be summed up as follows : The composition of the 
Quartets was begun in 1798, that in D, the third, being first undertaken. 
This was followed by that in F and soon after, or simultaneously, work 
was begun on that in G, which was originally designed as the second ; 
but, as that in F was completed earlier, this was designated as the second 
by B, and that in G became in point of time the third. . . . He then 
wrote the one in A (now No. 5) intending it to be the fourth. . . . The 
Quartets in B flat major and C minor followed, the latter being, perhaps, 
the last.” 

NB (II 494) says that the relative time of composition of the C minor 
and the B flat major Quartets cannot be fixed with certainty. MR (p. 101), 
going one step farther, says that no sketches for the C minor Quartet 
have been found, and that the date of compositien is completely unknown. 
He mentions Riemann’s attribution of the work to a time as early as the 
Bonn period. Ries (quoted in TV) says that the F major Quartet was 
the third in order. 

TK (loc. cit.) continues : ‘‘ The definitive elaboration of the Quartets 
lasted certainly until 1800, possibly until 1801. The Quartets then 
appeared in two sets from the press of Mollo ; it is likely that the first 
three, at least, were in the hands of the publisher before the end of 1800. 

The first three appeared in the summer of 1801 and were adver- 
tised as on sale ... in July. In October of the same year the last 
three appeared.’’ MR points out that these dates are for the publication 
of the parts ; the score first appeared in 1830, or perhaps in the autumn 
of 1829. The date of the first public performance is not known. 

TK (I 235) states that a copy of Op. 18 No. 1 was given to Amenda 
on June 25th 1799, and that a letter about a year later stated that B 
had in the interim “* greatly changed it ” (TK I 274 ; see also NBII 231). 
The manuscript of this earlier version has come to light; a critical 
comparison of the development section of this version with that of the 
accepted version was made by Waack (‘Die Musik’ 3 [1904] No. 12, 
pp. 418-420 plus six pages of score) ; the entire early version, hitherto 
unpublished, appeared in the ‘ Veréffentlichungen des B—Hauses in 
Bonn ’, II (1922) with a detailed discussion by Wedig of the changes 
introduced during B’s revision. This version is listed as No. 20 in H’s 
catalogue of authenticated works by B not appearing in the GA. 


59. Three Quartets (F major, E minor, C major) for Two Violins, 
Viola and Violoncello, Op. 59. GA Ser. 6 No. 43-45. TV-127. TK 
If 65-66, 74) says that an annotation on the manuscript of the first 
Quartet states that it was started on May 26th 1806, and that a letter 
dated July 5th 1806 says that one quartet had already been completed. 
November or December 1806 is given as the latest possible date for the 


13 The “ Rondo Theme’ of 1794-95 quoted by NB (II 63), while undoubtedly used as a counter- 
melody in the coda of the third movement of Op. 18 No. 5, could hardly be elevated to the position of a 
sketch for this Quartet. It might rather be said that this five-year-old idea was salvaged from the sketch- 
book because of its contrapuntal appositeness 
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completion of the set. NV says that all three Quartets were known in 
Vienna in February 1807 ; TV quotes from the Leipzig ‘ Allgemeine 
Musikzeitung ’ of February 27th 1807 regarding ‘‘ three new, very long 
and difficult quartets by B.’” The Quartets were published in January 
1808 (NV) ; the score first appeared in 1830. 


60. Quartet in E flat major for Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, 
Op. 74. GA Ser. 6 No. 46. TV-—145. TK (II 161) says that compo- 
sition was under way in October 1809, though NB (II 271) points out 
that the work extended into 1810. According to TK, the Quartet was 
published in November 1810. TV and MR (p. 105) agree ; NV and G 
(I 288) say December 1810, which was the month of the public announce- 
ment. The score first appeared in 1833. 


61. String Quartet in E flat major, after Quintet for Pianoforte 
and Wind Instruments Op. 16 (486), “‘ Op. 75.” (Note that this opus 
number is properly used to indicate six Songs with Pf accompaniment, 
to poems by Goethe, published November 1810 [TK II 195].) While 
C (I 82) apparently accepts this as an arrangement made by B “ before 
April 1797’ and S (p. 232) indicates its authenticity “ according to 
Ries ’’, TK (I 208) says definitely that ‘‘ B had nothing to do with the 
arrangement ”’ of the Quintet for Pf and Wind Instruments “ as a string 
quartet published by Artaria as Op. 75’ (G I 314 gives Haslinger as the 
publisher under this opus number), and M lists it among the works 
incorrectly attributed to B. The arrangement was published about 
1811. The statement by P (pp. 270, 315) that Op. 16 was published by 
Artaria about 1810-11 as a Pf Quartet under the opus number “ 75 ” 
doubtless confuses the string quartet version with the Pf quartet version 
published initially (see +74 infra). 

62. Quartet in F minor for Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, 
Op. 95. GA Ser. 6 No. 47. TV-161. G (I 288) says that this work was 
written during the “ first few months of 1810’. NV and TK (II 195) 
say ‘ October 1810”’, the fact being (NB II 278) that the autograph 
bears the note “‘ 1810 in monath October ’’. The extent of the sketching 
done during 1810 (NB II 278-80) makes the latter date more probable. 

TV quotes Schindler to the effect that the first public performance 
was in May 1814; the same statement is made by MR (p. 106). 

The Quartet was announced in December 1816, but had been published 
in September. The score first appeared in August 1835. 

NOTE 8.—In considering the time-relationships of the last five 
quartets, the following tabulation may be helpful : 


Opus Period of Composition Date of Publication 
127 (1) Early 1824 to end of 1824 (1) March 1826 
130 with Fugue 

finale (3) Early 1825 to autumn 1825 See Footnote™ 
130 in present 

version Finale composed autumn 
1826 (3) May 1827 

131 (4) Jan. 1826 to July 1826 (2) April 1827 
132 (2) End of 1824 to Aug. 1825 (4) Sept. 1827 
135 (5) Summer 1826 to Oct. 1826 (5) Sept. 1827 


Note that inclusion of Op. 127 with the others as “‘ posthumous quartets ” 
is incorrect. 


14. A rather ambiguous statement by TK (see +¢64 infra) indicates that Op. 130 with Fugue finale was 
published in January 1826. The compiler of this List has been unable to find any confirmation of that state- 
ment. In noting the order of publication of the Quartets, this distinctly improbable statement has been 
disregarded 
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63. Quartet in E flat major for Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, 
Op. 127. GA Ser. 6 No. 48. TV-244. TK (III 177) says that B offered 
a quartet to a publisher in a letter dated March roth 1824, and states 
in a footnote: ‘ This could only have been the Quartet in E flat, 
which, however, was far from finished,’ and continues (III 184) : 
‘‘ The autograph of the first movement is dated ‘ 1824’, and no doubt 
the bulk of the work upon it was done in the latter part of the year, 
though it must have existed at least in a fragmentary form in B’s head 
when he wrote to Neate [letter referred to above] in March that it was 
finished.”’ 

G (I 298) says that the Quartet was completed in October 1824, 
which does not fit with B’s statement (quoted by MR p. 108) in a letter 
dated December 17th to Schott’s Sons, who were to publish the Quartet : 
‘* There is still some writing to do on the last movement.”” MR (p. 107 
says: ‘* Most probably it was completed only be the beginning of 
February 1825.” 

NV gives the date of first performance as March 6th 1825. For a 
very circumstantial account of the occurences leading to this performance 
see Ebert (‘ Die Musik’ 9 [1910) No. 13, pp. 42, 90). 

The Quartet was published in March 1826 (NV) ; G (I 315) indicates 
that only the parts (not the score) appeared at this time. MR states 
that the score appeared ‘‘ a few months later.” 

64. Quartet in B flat major for Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, 
Op. 130. GA Ser 6 No. 49. TV~-255. TK (III 215) says: ‘‘ The 
B flat Quartet was begun early in 1825. On August 29th B wrote to his 
nephew that it would be wholly finished in ten or twelve days.’’ This 
statement should not be taken as proof that the Quartet actually ws 
finished by the middle of September 1825. As has been shown elsewhere, 
B tended to be over-optimistic in his forecasts of completion dates. 
NB (II 2) assigns the period September-November 1825 to the completion 
of this work. 

TK (loc. cit.) continues: ‘In January 1826 Holz [B’s factotum] 
writes, “ The Quartet will be printed at once ; thus the third quartet 
will appear before the other two.’ This was the case, which accounts 
for the incorrect numbering of them.’” The “ other two”’ referred to 
are Op. 127 (4¢63), published in March 1826, and Op. 132 (+466), 
published in April 1827. 

TK’s words, “* This was the case ’’, in the above quotation seem clearly 
to lend the authority of this masterly work of research in Beethoveniana 
to the statement that initial publication of Op. 130 took place during 
the early months of 1826. The compiler of this List has found no other 
reference to the publication of this Quartet in January-March 1826. 
NV shows no published edition prior to May 7th 1827, at which time, 
according to MR (p. 110), both score and parts appeared. In conversa- 
tion with the compiler of this List, Mr. Paul Hirsch, who from a lifetime 
of studying and collecting B first editions may be considered an authority, 
‘stated categorically and dogmatically that no publication of the Quartet 
with the fugue finale took place during B’s lifetime. 

The first public performance of this Quartet was on March aist 
1826 (TK III 223). The long fugue which formed the finale was so 
coldly received that B yielded to the advice of his friends and his pub- 
lishers by substituting the present finale, written during November 
1826 (NB I 80), and according to NV B’s last completed composition 
now extant in its original form. The new finale was delivered to the 
— on November 25th 1826, and privately performed the next 
month. 
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MR (p. 110) says, however, that the first performance of this Quartet 
with the present finale was a private one on April 22nd 1827. An earlier 
idea for the new finale, sketched during the summer of 1826, was discarded 


(NB IT 524). 
According to TK (III 223) “ Schindler says that the Danza alla 
tedesca . . . was originally intended for another quartet, presumably 


that in A minor. Lenz objects to the theory on critical grounds, but 
Nottebohm points out that the first sketches appear in A major before 
the sketches for the B flat major Quartet ”’ and, as stated in NB (I 53), 
among other sketches for the A minor Quartet, “‘ and assigns them to the 
A minor Quartet without qualification of any kind. Dr. Deiters suggests 
that the movement was written for the A minor Quartet and put aside 
when the Song of Thanksgiving presented itself to B’s mind. 

** There is another reason for believing that Nottebohn is right and 
Lenz, as he so frequently is, wrong.” (ibid, p. 215.) ‘‘ The passage in 
quavers in the second part of the first movement”’ of the A minor 
Quartet “is practically a quotation from one of the German Dances 
written for the Ridotto balls fully thirty years before, with the bar-lines 
shifted so that the change of harmony occurs on the up-beats of the 
measures.!® What is more likely than that, thinking over the old German 
dance, he should have conceived the idea of a Danza tedesca ? ”’ 


65. Quartet in C sharp minor for Two Violins, Viola and Violon- 
cello, Op. 131. GA Ser. 6 No. 50. TV~-257. TK (III 225) says that 
sketches for this Quartet date from December 1825 or January 1826 
(NB II 2 says September-November 1825), and that it is likely that a 
goodly portion of the work was written within a month and ready for 
the copyist. He continues: ‘It was ready for the publisher in July 
1826; . . . the score was turned over to Schott’s agent in Vienna on 
August 7th.”” G (I 300) sets the date of completion perhaps even as 
late as September—October 1826 (‘‘ before leaving Vienna [for Gneixen- 
dorf in October] or immediately after’’) ; NV and NB (II 2) agree 
with this latter dating. 

TK (loc. cit.) says : “* Whether or not [this Quartet] was ever played 
during the lifetime of the composer cannot be said with certainty. 
Schindler says positively that it was not.’’ See MR (p. 112) for further 
discussion of the date of first performance. 

According to MR (loc. cit.), score and parts appeared together in 
April 1827. TK (doc. cit.) states that the work was published under the 
opus number 129, but NV indicates that it has borne its present opus 
number from its initial publication. Note that opus number 129 is 
properly used to indicate the rondo a capriccio ‘ Rage over a Lost Penny ’. 


66. Quartet in A minor for Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, 
Op. 132. GA Ser. 6 No. 51. TV-250. TK (III 214) says: “ The 

minor Quartet . . . was taken up immediately on the completion 
of the E flat Quartet ” (i.e., within a few months either way from the end 
of 1824). NB (II 547) showed that sketches for the E flat major Quartet, 
the A minor Quartet and the principal subject of the * Grosse Fuge ’ 
Op. 133 were in process of development at the same time. This fact 
provides a very natural explanation of the kinship of the fugue subject 


to the opening notes of the A minor Quartet. 


15. Schauffler (‘ Beethoven : the Man who Freed Music’ 1944} p. 527) says that the dance in question 
is the eighth, in A major (but does not identify the set of dances), and further states that the passage 4 
to in the Quartet is in the second movement, not the first. To this the compiler of this List would add that 
the passage in question (the opening of the trio—mm. 120ff) is in crotchets instead of quavers, and that there 


is no change in harmony ! There is, nevertheless, the resemblance which TK points out between 
in the Quartet and the opening of No. 8 (also in A major) of the ‘12 Deutsche Tiinze * (GA Ser. 2 No. 17) 
quoted by N on p. 136 and by P in Pf transcription (his No. 58) on p. 346. 

G 


Vol. XX VII. 
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In March 1825 B wrote to Schott: “.. . the second [quartet] 
is nearly finished *’ ; TK says that the work was completed by August 
1825 at the latest, and continues: “* The work was originally to have 
the customary four movements ; labour on it was interrupted by the 


illness of April and then the plan was changed to include the ‘ Song of 


Thanksgiving in the Lydian Mode’, the short March before the last 
movement and the Minuet.” 

As mentioned in the discussion of the Quartet in B flat major (+464), 
the introduction of these three additional movements presumably 
squeezed out the ‘ Danza alla tedesca ’’, planned as a part of this A minor 
Quartet, which instead was included in the B flat major Quartet then 
in process of composition. 

TK (III 148) says: “In June or July 1823,’.while immersed in 
work on the ninth Symphony, “ B wrote down a melody which he desig- 
nated ‘ Finale instromentale,’ and which, transposed into another key 
and slightly altered ’’, became the principal theme of the last movement 
of the A minor Quartet. Several successive versions of this sketch are 
quoted by NB (II 180). ‘ That it was intended for the finale of the 
Symphony is proved by the fact that it is surrounded with sketches 
for the Symphony in D minor, and B recurred to it twice before the end 
of the year ; there was no thought of the Quartet at the time.” 

G (I 299) says that the Quartet “ had already been tried, strictly 
in private, as early as August [1825] at the desire of the publishers, 
B sitting close to the players and perhaps profiting by the rehearsal 
to make many alterations.” G further refers to a performance on 
November 6th (the date given by NV as that of the “ first performance ”’), 
“still in private but to a densely crowded room,” but TK (III 206) 
gives convincing evidence of a public performance on September gth 
1625. 

That performances were given on those two dates (and, according 
to MR [p. 115] on September 11th) seems well established. It is difficult 
a hundred years later to draw the line with assurance between a perform- 
ance before a privately invited gathering at a tavern (Gasthaus zum 
Wilden Mann on the Prater, November 6th) and what would now be 


called a public performance. MR (p. 116) says that the performance of 


September gth “‘ was of a truly private nature, and took place in the 
presence of a small circle of friends.”’ 

Parts and score of the Quartet were published in September 1827 
MR p. 115). 

C (I 102) states that the title given to the third movement of this 
Quartet, appearing in German or in Italian in most editions, was written 
in French in B’s hand on the autograph: ‘“ Chant de reconnaissance, 
en style lydique, offert a la Divinité, par un convalescent.” It is impossible 
to guess where Vincent d’Indy secured this astounding information. 
A beautifully clear photo-lithograph of this page appears as No. 75 in 
Schiinemann’s ‘* Musiker Handschriften’ (1936). The inscription 
appears in German in what is presumably B’s hand, with an Italian 
translation added by another. The first edition (Schlesinger, parts 
plate 1443, score plate 1447) gives the inscription in Italian but not in 
German. In no one of the places is there any sign of French. 


67. ‘Grosse Fuge’ in B flat major for Two Violins, Viola and 
Violoncello, Op. 133. GA Ser. 6 No. 53. TV-256. This Fugue 
originally formed a part of the Quartet in B flat major Op. 130 (4+64, 
q.v.), receiving its first performance on March aist 1826 with the rest 


| 
| 
} 
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of the Quartet. It was published separately as Op. 133 in May 1827 
(NV).%6 

Note that this Fugue was arranged by B for Pf (four hands) (see 
TK III 223-24) and published as Op. 134 at the same time as Op. 133 
(NV). 

68. Quartet in F major for Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, 
Op. 135. GA Ser. 6 No. 52. TV-262. The composition of this Quartet 
was started during the summer of 1826 (TK III 237) and completed 
during October of that year (ibid. p. 244). According to TK (IIT 282), 
its first public performance was on December roth 1826, though MR 
(p. 117) lists as its first performance a concert on March 23rd 1828, 
arranged by Linke to commemorate the anniversary of B’s death. 
Score and parts of the Quartet were published in September 1827 
(MR, loc. cit.). 

69. Quartet in F major for Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, 
after Pianoforte Sonata in E major Op. 14 No. 1. H-22. TK (I 225) 
quotes Nottebohm to the effect that the Pf Sonata was conceived during 
1795; its publication was announced in December 1799. G (I 277 
says: ‘‘ There is ground for believing that it [the Pf Sonata] was origin- 
ally conceived as a string quartet.’’ This statement might refer to the 
fact mentioned by TK (I 222) that sketches for the Pf Sonata are found 
along with “ others for a little quartet movement,” or to the statement 
of NB (II 47) that some of the sketches for this Sonata leave doubt 
as to whether they are intended for Pf or for several instruments. 

C (II 517) says that B *‘ did not disdain to make a quartet out of his 
Pf Sonata in E major Op. 14 No. 1, transposing the whole a semitone 
higher. His mode of procedure was by no means mechanical : he gave 
all possible consideration to the individuality of the stringed instruments, 
and occasionally introduced little motifs and scraps of counterpoint. 
It is very instructive to compare the arrangement with the original, 
which is very easily done with the writer’s copy of the score—unique 
up to the present, as the Pf score is written underneath.” This convenient 
means of presenting the two versions for study is now available as 
Eulenburg No. 297—if available ! 

This transcription has been discussed im extenso by Altmann (* Die 
Musik ’ 5 [1905] No. 4, pp. 250-59; see also thid. 26 [1934] No. 5, p. 350) 
and by Forbes (‘ Musical Times’, April 1945, p. 108). A review in 
‘ Neues B-Jahrbuch ’ (5 [1933] 197) refers to a discussion of this Quartet 
on page 66 of Alfred Orel’s ‘ Beethoven’ (1927), which the compiler 
of this list has been unable to consult. 

NV (p. 16) says that the Quartet was published in May 1802, the 
title-page stating that it was “ after a sonata composed ... by LvB 
arranged by himself’’; publication was announced in 1802. While 
not included in the GA, H states that it has been published separately by 
Breitkopf & Hartel as well as by Eulenburg. 

70. Six Quartets (E flat major, F minor, C major, G major, D major, 
B flat major) for Two —— Viola and Violoncello. H-23-26. Saint- 
Foix (* Riv. mus. ital.’ 30 (1925) 177; ‘Revue musicale’, April 1927 
p. 28) gives analyses, with quotation of principal themes in music 
notation, of six unpublished string quartets formerly attributed to Mozart 
(Kéchel-Verzeichnis [3rd Ed., 1937] Anh. 291a [pp. go2, 984]), but in 

6- TD (V 300) says that on March 10th 1827 Mathias Artaria advertised the publication of both Op. 133 
and Op 134. If this statement were correct it would remove Op. 133 from the list of posthumous compositions, 
but there is intrinsic evidence that “* March "* is almost certainly a misprint for *‘ May *’, apart from the fact 
that no other authority gives this earlier date. It is well established that Op. 130 was ’ published in May ; 


that Op. 133 and Op. 134 came out no earlier is indicated by the fact that the plate numbers of these two 
for Op. 133, 878 for Op. 134) are higher than those for Op. 130 (870 and 871) 


works (876 and 877 
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Saint-Foix’s opinion unquestionably written by B during 1786-go : “ the 
work of a young composer who * thinks piano’ and who is here taking 
his first steps in the vast realm of writing for strings.’’ Elsewhere the 
same writer states (‘ Revue de musicologie ’, February 1927, p. 1) that 
in the last of these quartets certain changes are in a handwriting which 
‘is incontestably that of ’’ B; as for stylistic considerations he says : 
‘In spite of their weaknesses and their insignificance as a whole, these 
quartets disclose to us something of the great spirit of the master.”’ 
Schiedermair (‘ Der junge B,’ p. 226) is not so certain of their authenticity, 
but H includes the first four in his list of compositions certainly attribut- 
able to B but not published in the GA. 

71. Minuet in A flat major for String Quartet. H-21. Unger 
(‘ Neues B-Jahrbuch ’ 6 | 1935) 106) states that the movement in question 
is an arrangement for string quartet of a Minuet for Pf (also unpublished), 
both included in Beeth. MS. 61 of the Library of the Paris Conservatoire, 
and sets a tentative date of 1794 for these works. 

72. Adagio for String Quartet. Mentioned by S (p. 250) as being 
in the Prussian State Library in Berlin. No other information about 
this movement has come to hand. 

73. Three Quartets (E flat major, D major, C major) for Pianoforte, 
Violin, Viola and Violoncello, Op. 152. GA Ser. 10 No. 75-77. TV-8; 
P-12. ‘These Quartets were ‘‘ discovered among B’s papers after his 
death ” (Lp. 448). NV (p. 142) says that the title-page of the manuscript 
bears the inscription ‘‘ Three Quartets for Pf, Vin, Vla and Bass. 1785. 
Composed by LvB age 13 years’’; TK (I 88) remarks: “ The figure 
indicating the composer’s age was first written ‘ 14’ and then changed.’*!* 
NV says that the order of composition of these three Quartets was 3, 1, 2. 
L, (loc. cit.) cites various borrowings from the C major Quartet in two of 
the Pf Sonatas Op. 2 as evidence of the authenticity of the Quartets, 

16. Kinsky (‘ Philobiblon’ 3 [1930 331) says: ‘* With reference to the stated age [in various of the 
early compositions! it is to be borne in mind that within the B family Ludwig’s year of birth was assumed 


to be 1772 instead of 1770, so that he was considered to be two years younger than he actually was’’ ; 
Schiedermair (* Der Junge Beethoven *, pp. 131-32, 171) discusses the question of the assumed year of birth 


at greater length 


IK (11 177) quotes a letter written by B on May 2nd 1810 in which he says: “‘. . . a mistake has been 
made by others, and I have been said to be older than I am. Unfortunately I myself lived for a time without 
knowing my age’, and states (1 54): ‘‘ The composer . . . even in his fortieth year still believed the correct 


date to be 1772, which is the one given in all the old biographical notices, and which corresponds to the 
dates affixed to many of the first works, and indeed to nearly all allusions to his age in his early years. Only 
by keeping this fact in mind can the long list of chronological contradictions, which continually meet the 
student of his history during the first half of his life, be explained or comprehended.”’ 

Without trying to determine whether the assumption of a later date was an honest mistake (Schiedermair's 
conclusion) or an attempt by Beethoven pére and other interested persons to make the Wunderkind seem still 
more wonderful (TK’s belief), atvention is invited to the wording of the title-pages of the first three published 
compositions : : 

* Variations pour le Clavecin sur une Marche de Mr. Dresler . . . par un jeune Amateur Louis van Betthoven 
[sie] agé de dix ans’ (TV-1; see also TV p. 183). According to Schiedermair (p. 169), published in 
1782; Kinsky and NV (p. 154) say : “‘ at the latest, at the beginning of 1783"’ ; TK (I 70) concludes 
that the Variations had been composed and published very shortly before they were mentioned in the 
first reference to B in print: an article published March 2nd 1783. The statement in NV that the 
title-page includes the date “‘ 1780" is not borne out by the reproduction of this title-page given by 
Kinsky ; TK says that this date was ‘‘ probably appended by mistake ’’. Note also that TV, NV and 
Schiedermair correct the mis-spelling of B’s name. 

* Drei Sonaten furs Klavier . . . verfertiget von Ludwig van Beethoven alt eilf Jahr’ (TV-4) ; the dedication 
to the Elector Maximilian Friedrich (NV p. 147) includes the words: *“ Jch habe nun schon mein eilftes 
Jahe erreicht.”” Schiedermair (p. 171), Kinsky and TK (I 72) agree that these three works were published 
in 1783, in spite of the rather dubious ** 1781 °’ referred to in NV (p. 198 

* Schilderung eines Madchens von Hrn: Ludwig van Beethoven alt elf Jahr’, song published in Bossler’s 
* Blumentlese fur Kiavierliebhaber ’ in 1783 (TV-270 ; NV p. 176; Schiedermair p. 169). 

Among early works not immediately published there appear (besides the three Pf Quartets and the Pf 
Trio in E flat major (4$$52)) : 

* Eine cweystimmige Fuge [in D major . « verfertigt von Ludwig van Beethoven im alter von 11 Jahren’, 
composed in 1782 (T'V-3) or 1783 (Schiedermair p. 171 ; TK [I 71 ; 

* Un Concert [in E flat major) pour le Clavecin ou Forte-Piano, composé par Ludwig van Beethoven, agé de 
douze ans’, composed in 1784 (TV-7 ; Schiedermair p. 171). 

It should be noted that Schiedermair bases his assignment of dates for these two works on the two-year 
error previously discussed, as does TK for the Fugue ; TV does not give the basis for his dating 

In considering the error in any stated age, the fact should not be overlooked that B’s birthday came onl 

in the last half of the last month of the year, so that (for example) the Fugue, if composed in 1782, would 
have been written “ at the age of 11 years ”’ 
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which (he said) had been denied by Ries. They were published in 
1832 (NV). 

74- Quartet in E flat major for Pianoforte, Violin, Viola and 
Violoncello arranged from Quintet for Pianoforte and Wind Instruments 
Op. 16 (+486). GA Ser. 10 No. 78. NV, L (p. 377) and TK (I 208) ; 
see also +142 supra for pertinent quotation from TK (I 350) agree that 
this arrangement is the work of B himself. C (II 517) says: “‘ B did, 
however, rewrite his Quintet for Pf, Ob, Cl, Hrn and Bsn Op. 16 for 
Pf, Vin, Vla and Vcl, and in making this by no means easy experiment 
he had the precedent of Mozart’s successful effort on similar lines with 
his Quintet for Pf and Wind Instruments K. 452,”’ though the Third 
Edition of Kéchel’s Verzeichnis (1937, p. 572 and Addenda in ‘ Music 
Review ’ 1 [1940] 339) states that none of the various arrangements of 
the Mozart Quintet as a Quartet for Pf and Strings was by the composer 
himself. 

TK (I 208) says that the arrangement of Op. 16 for Pf Quartet was 
published simultaneously with the original (Quintet) in 1801, though 
P (p. 315) lists no publication prior to 1810-11. The parts of this arrange- 
ment in the British Museum are catalogued with the date “ 1808?” 
The statement that the two versions were published simultaneously 
(in March 1801) would seem to be substantiated by the title of the original 
edition (NV p. 17) : “ Grand Quintet for Pf with Ob, Cl, Bsn and Hrn, 
or Vin, Vla and Vcl, composed . . . by LvB, Op. 16.” 

The statement by P (loc. cit.) that “ in 1810 or 1811, Artaria brought 
out this Quintet [Op. 16] arranged as a Quartet for Pf. and Strings, 
with the opus number 75’ almost certainly refers to the String Quartet 
version (+61), coinciding as to date, publisher and non-authentic opus 
number. 

75. Bolero a Solo No. 1 in B flat major for Pianoforte, Violin, 
Violoncello and Solo Soprano Voice (wordless). P-11. Kalischer 
brought this little work to publication, presumably for the first time, 
in ‘ Die Musik’ 2 (1902) No. 6, p. 431. Its authenticity, he says, is 
vouched for by Schindler. Schiedermair (* Veréffentlichungen des 
B-Hauses in Bonn’ 6 [1930] 17) states that the “‘ Spanish piece ”’ listed 
in TV-111 (No. 19) is identical with this Bolero, and that the next piece 
in TV is a hitherto unknown ‘ Bolero a due’, of which a manuscript 
at Bonn gives the first eleven measures, which he quotes. He assigns 
the date 1816 or thereabouts to the ‘ Bolero a Solo’, while P attributes 
it to “ 178?”’. 

From previously uninvestigated manuscripts in the Prussian State 
Library, Hess (* Die Musik ’ 30 [1938] No. 12, p. 820) shows that Kalischer 
made his transcription from an incomplete copy of the ‘ Bolero’. The 
version discovered by Hess has a passage six measures long as an ultima 
volta, and differs in a considerable number of small points from the 
Kalischer version. Hess dates this work about 1810, as part of the 
folksong arranging which B was doing at about that time. It is included 
as No. 12 in the list of unpublished folksongs by B which Hess gives in 
‘Schweiz. Musikztg’ [1936], No. 8; according to a review appearing 
in ‘ Schweiz. Instrumentalmusik’ (Lucerne) for January 15th 1942, 
this ‘ Bolero’ is No. 1g in Schiinemann’s ‘ Neues Volksliederheft ” 
published by Breitkop & Hartel in 1940. 

(To be concluded) 








THE CREATIVE FACULTY 
By Eva Mary Grew 


WE can learn a good deal about the nature of the creative faculty of 
genius in art, and so of art itself, by observing how great men work and 
what they themselves think of their own compositions. And these subjects 
are bound up with the mysterious and vital matter of inspiration. 

A sentence in a letter to a friend may reveal much that we might not 
realize from first contact with the work itself, by showing us the spirit 
in which it was created and by telling us about the particular impulse 
which—like the prod of a spur—started the artist on his task. Thus in 
a letter of this kind Skriabin said he wrote his ‘ Poem of Ecstasy ’ as the 
immediate result of his being relieved from the need to teach for his living. 
The condition perhaps accounts in a measure for some of the astonishing 
excitement that is characteristic of this music (and of the music of the piano 
Sonata—music that thrills one with its perpetual trills—that was Skriabin’s 
study for the ‘ Poem’ much as some songs by Wagner were studies for 
‘ Tristan’). Cardinal Newman let it be known that he wrote his hymn 
** Lead, kindly Light’ to gain relief—the relief afforded by prayer—in 
his religious perplexities, and both the beauty and the sincerity of the 
poem are enhanced for us by knowledge of this personal circumstance. 

It is the same with one of the finest German hymns of the seventeenth 
century and its quite exceptionally lovely tune: Georg Neumark’s 
“ Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten”’. The piece is almost a conver- 
sation-poem, so easy is it, so light-hearted, so like a breeze of the fresh 
and blossom-laden air of spring: and the tune is fresh like a bed of violets 
or a bank of primroses. And it helps us to realize its qualities, and why 
they should be what they are, when we learn from Neumark that he 
wrote poem and tune instantaneously upon his securing a post of tutor 
that removed him from a dangerously impoverished condition. He was 
then eighteen, and knowledge of this fact helps us to realize further the 
delightful spirit of youthfulness that marks both words and music. 
Similarly, when Robert Bridges was freed from the claims of an exacting 
profession, he turned to composition of longer works and cried 

My heart, my heart is freed ; 
Now I can sing. 

On the other hand Keats, writing to Richard Woodhouse, said : 
‘** I feel assured I should write from the mere yearning and fondness I 
have for the beautiful, even if my night’s labours should be burnt every 
morning, and no eye ever shine upon them’”’; and from this we can 
understand why in all Keats’s matured work everything of thought, 
feeling and knowledge of men should flow as it were into an ocean of 
beauty, and of nothing but beauty. 

Thus the artist of creative genius is compelled to utter himself. 
Indifferent to social success or the taste of possible patrons, he obeys the 
dictates of his own impulses—in poverty, as with Schubert, or in riches, 
as with Mendelssohn. The knowledge and feeling that are the substance 
of his art are of the kind that irresistibly demand outlet and expression. 
Whether he creates hastily for bread or leisuredly for love, his labours 
are in this respect like the operations of nature, which cannot be arrested. 
And in no way does the artist fashion a building unwittingly—the poet 
a drama, the musician a symphony, the painter a picture: he knows 
what he will do, and his mind’s eye sees the finished thing before his hand 
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starts to work—as Epstein saw his Adam while the block of stone was still 
as it left the quarry. 

The technical equipment of these men is again like that of nature: 
it is habit become second nature, like the habit of speech or that of 
balancing the body upon the feet. It holds awareness of the proportions 
and harmonies inherent in all natural phenomena—in the universe itself. 

Technique is mental as well as material. It is of the mind as well as 
of the hand; and in both directions it is, to a certain extent, self-animating 
and self-conditioning, though it can never be mistaken for the art itself. 
The poet thinking the kind of thought essential for the sonnet does not 
have to labour deliberately to shape the substance of ideas, feelings and 
words to the fixed form of the sonnet; for sooner or later in his process of 
development of ability all these come into being in the required condition. 
And they will always do so because it is this particular kind of idea, 
feeling and the ordering of words which originally established the sonnet- 
form itself. Consequently the man of genius does not spend time dis- 
cussing with himself what medium he will employ. It has become native 
in the poet to think in the manner of the sonnet when writing sonnets; 
or to put it more exactly, it is natural for him to set out to write sonnets 
because he is thinking in the sonnet manner, just as the musician is 
thinking in symphonic manner when he is moved to make a symphony. 

Baudelaire believed that literature, and therefore art in general, 
ought to be intentional, with the accidental eliminated, or at least restrained 
to the utmost possible. Poe is another who held to this idea, but he 
applied it differently. Gerard Manley Hopkins is yet another who seems 
to have thought the same with his “ sprung rhythm’’; he certainly 
adopted what he thought was a new metrical instrument, and the critics 
have followed him. Herbert Reed, for instance, said recently : ‘* Before 
another generation had passed I doubt if any other measure but sprung 
rhythm will be in use’’. In reality, though, there is nothing in his 
‘* counterpointed metre *’ that cannot be found all along the thousand- 
year course of English verse and that the madrigalists (Milton’s father 
among them) did not render directly into corresponding musical forma- 
tions, as plain to the sight as a statue carved in granite. But intentionally 
and voluntarily or not, in the ardour of inspiration creative man is apt 
to forget systems and precedents and to do what he is moved to do in 
striving to achieve his particular aim; and so by a kind of accident new 
types of art are born into the world. This, however, was not Baudelaire’s 
notion, which was that the artist must deliberately invent language and 
form for himself. It is interesting here to note Hopkins’s belief in his 


own inspirations of a piece of his music. In a letter he says: ‘*. . . if 


you do not like it, it is because there is something you have not seen and 
I see . . . if the whole world agreed to condemn it or see nothing in it, 
I should only tell them to take a generation and come to me again.” 
Leaving that matter, it can be repeated that the creative faculty in 
all art is dependent upon a perfected mental technique and a clear 
conception of purpose. This is habit. The artists live in their world, just 
as we others live in ours; and we know for ourselves that the moment a 
thought presents itself in a truly clear condition, it appears fully clothed, 
or embodied rather, in words: so much so, indeed, that it is not really 
possible to think at length except in words—that is, as if by a process of 
silent conversation. None the less something mysterious and remote 
lies underneath the operation, of which Schumann was thinking when he 
said that the processes by which a composer chooses this or that series of 
sounds to express his feelings are entirely unaccountable. And just as 
experience and study make us think and speak better, even so that second 
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nature, that perfected technique of the man of genius, is the outcome of 
continuous study and practice, carried on first in earlier years with 
tremendous intensity while the man is assimilating the past, and never 
abandoned until the last years come and nothing further is possible. It 
was so with Beethoven and Bach. The demonstration that it was so lies 
with the posthumous quartets by the one and ‘ The Art of Fugue’ by 
the other. 

What is named “ inspiration ’’ or the “ visionary gleam ’’ may depart 
from the man while yet the desire or the need to work remains. He then 
labours on out of his skill, or, as we generally say, works on his technique. 
The product of such labouring is often interesting. But it is never of 
essentially vital worth, and no art can survive on a purely mechanical 
skill, The reason why it does not live is that the great man’s soul is not 
expressed in it. The thing is therefore a kind of shell from which the 
inhabitant has departed : fair, but void. Being only clever at such times, 
the man of genius becomes for the nonce a man of talent only. It is 
interesting to test this with the work of the very greatest men : Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, Browning, Whitman, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart in 
literature and music, and their co-equals elsewhere in the other arts. 

It is instructive to do this, and very profitable. Yet one has to be 
careful about one’s pronouncements. A defect may be in ourselves that 
time removes. A work may be obscure only because profound. It may 
seem wanting now, but later on prove to be fully supplied. Once 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Measure for Measure’ and ‘ Troilus’ were held to be 
at best experimental. Bach’s ‘ Art of Fugue’ was once called ‘* paper- 
music ’’ and Beethoven’s ‘ Grosse Fuge’ was taken to be even unplay- 
able ; and twentieth-century judgments have now inverted those of the 
nineteenth, as nineteenth-century ones did that which Dr. Johnson had 
pronounced on ‘ Lycidas’, namely, that it was a poem “ easy, vulgar 
and therefore disgusting ”’ 

It is when the man has worked too long, or too hard in response to 
inspiration, that he lapses from genius to talent. The essential pith goes 
out of him. Interest fails. Inertia, the inertia of indifference, conquers 
his soul. The body of his art remains active and, indeed, healthy. But all 
is material. And what is no more than material is dead; whereas art is 
life, and life is spirit. Then suddenly he recovers. Something rediscovers 
his soul—inspiration finds its inlet: and the man of genius is himself again 

a genius, not a talent. 

It is interesting also to observe the difference in the terms we apply 
to works of genius and to those of talent. The chief term applied to the 
former is ‘* sublime ”’, which in this connection signifies (as Coleridge says 
total completeness. The thing is itself, in absoluteness, as an apple is or 
any other natural object. It cannot be added to or subtracted from. The 
chief term we apply to works of talent is “‘ clever ’’, which in this connec- 
tion means primarily skilful—the safe, apt employment of knowledge and 
experience. Critics and commentators consequently expose themselves 
by their use of terms. If they call a work of genius ** clever ’’, they show 
that they perceive it only as a work of talent, since what strikes them as 
characteristic of it is merely a quality that a work of talent can possess. 
Shakespeare is said to unfold the personalities of men and women by 
aid of action in a “ skilful ’’ way, Beethoven to alternate pressure and 
relaxation “ aptly ’’, Bach to combine themes “ defily ’’, Milton to blend 
sound and rhythm “ convincingly ’’. As well may nature be spoken of so, 
and a sunset be called ** pretty ’’ and an earthquake “ startling ’’ and a 
storm ‘‘ dramatic’ or “ sensational’’. Yet even works of genius are 
called “* pretty ”’, especially in music; and this by professional performers : 
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and it is to be noted then that such performers generally make sublime 
compositions dull when they play them. In the theatre are still old actors 
who speak of “ the Bard ’’ as “ effective ’’, and then say: ‘“ But ‘ East 
Lynne’! Ah, that is indeed a play! ’’ It has been said, by writers as far 
removed one from the other as Coleridge and Whitman, that the capacity 
to appreciate genius indicates the possession of some slight measure of 
that quality, even though not in the creative direction. Our appreciation 
and enjoyment of any work of art is in proportion to the analytic and 
imaginative power which we contribute: ‘‘ Ah, lady!” says Coleridge, 
‘we receive but what we give, And in our life alone does nature live ’ 
Our willing collaboration is required. 

It follows that a finished work of matured genius cannot be critized 
adversely, since if it is sublime it is faultless. It can be liked or disliked. 
Indeed, it must be disliked if there is disharmony of nature between the 
maker and the observer. The observer can then show the reasons of his 
dislike. Doing this, he is not, however, criticizing: he is philosophizing, 
his theme is the difference between two types of mind. In the same way a 
cat can be imagined to discuss fruit as food and a horse meat: but cat 
and horse cannot be accepted as critics of such matters. You can dislike 
both poem and music of Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius ’ and of the finale 
of Beethoven’s ninth Symphony, in the way you can dislike Wesley's 
theology. But you cannot find fault with such things as in themselves 
they really are (the expression is Walter Pater’s), because you cannot 
see them so. And if you do see them so, they are faultless for you, as they 
were for the men of matured genius who made them at the height of their 
power. 

But genius has the peculiar faculty of continuing influence. Given 
time, it works upon us and fashions us in its own likeness. That is to say, 
by instruction it develops us into the condition of understanding where 
liking replaces disliking. That is why the genius rejected by his contem- 
poraries, or accepted by them only in respects that are not elements of 
his actual and essential genius, may become a proper living power for 
posterity. This is the story of Bach, of Milton and of Shakespeare. There 
have been some curious calculations made as to the length of time genius 
takes to work such a development in us. The factor that determines the 
matter is chiefly the direction taken by men’s minds during the 
generations. In the case of Bach the direction happened to be towards 
what is called the romantic, through Mozart (the first enthusiast for 
Bach among great composers) and Beethoven; and in this new fulness 
of time Bach was at once “ discovered ”’. In the case of Milton it happened 
to be a widening and deepening of sympathy for the myths of old religions 
which followed the rationalism of the eighteenth century and the 
materialistic science of the nineteenth. In the case of Shakespeare it 
happened to be towards a deeper understanding of humanity in general, 
combined with a scientific knowledge of what had immediately preceded 
Shakespeare in the efforts of men of varied talent to see visions clearly 
and to forge the technique for their expression: and at the right moment 
the right men appeared to clinch the matter—first Dr. Johnson, then 
Lamb, then, above all, Coleridge. Thus genius is proved only by time, 
since it works educatively, and education is a matter of growth. However 
truly and faithfully it takes its subjects from the world of reality, it deals 
with them by a process of feeling: it is therefore super-rational, and what 
it draws forth in us is a super-rational quality. Talent does not educate 
in this manner, because—speaking broadly—its material is not so much 
what it has felt as what it has read about. It is like the moon, not the sun. 

When the man of genius has not laboured to acquire a technique so 
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perfect that its operation becomes a second nature, his work suffers; 
because perfect technique exercises control. For all the wonders of his 
rhymes, rhythms and metres, Shelley would, one may believe, have been 
a still finer poet if he had made a more thorough study of the science of 
verse. Schubert, who produced music much as Shelley did poetry, 
certainly thought this about himself; and that is why only a few days 
before his death he planned to have lessons in certain aspects of scientific 
part-writing from an eminent Viennese contrapuntist: counterpoint of 
the strict type being for the composer what finger-exercises and scales 
are for the keyboard performer. 

This perfect technique, mental and physical, makes for calm and 
stability. That is one reason why the works of loftiest genius are ulti- 
mately calm, in themselves and in their influence. The theme may be 
one of conflict. It may be tragic in verse or intensely emotional in music. 
But always it dwells finally in a serene sphere, because by the certainty 
of its mechanism all is invested with confidence. 

Chaucer in poetry and Bach in music illustrate this supreme truth. 
When Chaucer began work there was no technique of verse in his own 
language. There was one across the channel, in the art of the court 
poets of France. He therefore set about mastering that, with modifications 
as called for by the difference between the two languages. And the 
process he followed was that of literal translation from the French to the 
English. This is the hardest process he could have adopted. It would 
have been easy for him to fill the French metres and forms with facile 
thoughts and fancies or to let them suggest ideas to him. But he would 
then not have got far, because he would have been hindered by “ the 
peculiar laziness or insensitiveness to language which is so great a vice in 
a translator ’’, as D. H. Lawrence puts it. It was (in his own record 

to me a great penance, 
Since rhyme in English hath such scarcity, 


Io follow word by word the curiosity 
Of Graunson, flower of them that make in France. 


** Curlos:t;:’” means work of a delicate and skilled kind; ‘* make ”’, of 
course, means to poetize: the lines are from ‘ The Complaint of Venus ’ 
The result was the first clear writing in English, and writing which 
archaisms apart—has never since been surpassed for clarity; and a calm 
that becomes the more absolute the more we experience it: especially 
when it is concerned with a humorous subject—as when he smiles at the 
** fine style *’: 

For th’ hérizén hath reft the sun his light : 

That is as much to say as it was night. 


Bach’s story is much the same. There was “ curiosity *’ in the musical 
art of Italy and France, and he mastered it before he was far advanced in 
his twenties. There was less of that quality in the art of North Germany, 
but more of poetic imagination and depth of natural feeling; and all of 
this he mastered while still in his téens. And the result with him was the 
same: his technique being perfect, his art is calm; and it is the calmest 
that music has ever known since a true human emotion entered it after 
the passing of the age of Palestrina. 

Nothing of lasting power is done but by calm. Emerson said: ‘‘ Men 
have written good verses under the inspiration of passion who cannot 
write well under any other circumstances’. Such men must, however, 
be the minor artists, the men of talent; since, as Wordsworth said, poetry 
is the expression of *‘ emotion recollected in tranquility’, and Carlyle, 
that “ Genius is the transcendent capacity for taking trouble, first of all ’’. 
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These dicta have been disputed, even ridiculed. But they are valid 
none the less. Emotion is experience. Experience cannot be expressed in 
art in the moments of its being, any more than the vitality that comes 
from food can be exercised while the food is still in the mouth or awaiting 
digestion in the stomach. It must therefore be material for art in a 
condition of remembrance. And the memory cannot operate otherwise 
than tranquilly. The creative artist may have an excitement in his initial 
search into his memory for the material he wants and into his technique 
for the means of expression: the story of Beethoven proves this clearly 
enough. But it may take months, even years, of obstinate toil to create 
a large work, and to sustain excitement for such a term is impossible. 
Even Beethoven after a while—that is, when the first stages of effort were 
over—must have worked in tranquility. And we certainly cannot imagine 
a sculptor attacking his block of stone in a condition of passionate 
excitement. 

As regard taking trouble (or, as it is phrased in the established mis- 
quotation of what Carlyle said, taking pains), we have only to think of 
Beethoven’s sketch-books, in which an idea originally commonplace grows 
gradually into the rarity of individual beauty, of Bach’s many revisions 
of a piece of music, of every fine poet’s trial of this word and that until he 
has found the only possible right one, to realize that Carlyle states a 
matter of fact: and we have to consider his statement in the light of his 
adverbial modification “‘ first of all’’ (which is left out of the accepted 
misquotation); this means “in the first place ’’, ‘* primarily ’’, ** above 
all ’’, and its signification is that the capactity of genius is not solely that of 
taking trouble, but that without such capacity genius cannot function, nor 
ever does function. 

It is the man of second-rate talent who fosters the belief that the 
creative artist works in a restless excitement. Edgar Allan Poe was one 
of whom Arthur Symons said: ‘* He would have reduced inspiration to 
a method’: but it was Poe who wrote: ‘* Men of talent would shudder at 
letting the public peep at the true purposes seized only at the last moment, 
at the innumerable glimpses of idea that arrive not at the maturity of full 
view ’’. Instead of letting the public so peep into their workshop, Poe 
continues, *‘ they prefer having it understood that they compose by a 
species of fine frenzy, an ecstatic intuition ”’, 

Poe alludes obliquely to Shakespeare’s 

The lunatic, the lover and the poet 


Are of imagination al] compact . . . 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. . . . 


This has no doubt been quoted against Wordsworth and Carlyle, to prove 
that Shakespeare thought differently. But apart from the circumstance 
that Shakespeare must himself have worked about as calmly, and with as 
fixed and exclusive a concentration of purpose, as an oak grows, it was 
not he himself who said this, but his Greek king, Theseus. And the Greeks 
did not approve of what we call inspiration. They were slaves to reason, 
They thought that reason alone discovered and expounded truth. In 
poetry there is something incalculable, which was an element they 
distrusted. Indeed, the term ‘‘ madness’ was with them—where art is 
concerned—an alternative term for this “‘ inspiration’’. And so when 
Shakespeare makes his king in ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ couple 
the poet with the lunatic, he makes him speak properly as a Greek. But 
he does not make Bottom and the other clowns speak so: they are men 
from the villages around Stratford-on-Avon. And his Oberon and 
Titania are from the folk-lore of the English generations preceding him. 
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Impassioned experience is, of course, the material of the creative 
faculty, and likewise it is its stimulation and its guide. The man who has 
not felt deeply cannot create deeply: he cannot interpret either, by 
performance or by comment; and we can tell the very nature of a com- 
mentator, who is a critic, and of a performer, who is an interpreter, by the 
way they treat things of supreme human value. We do this partly by 
instinct, much as a dog or a cat tells that a stranger is to be liked and 
trusted. Chiefly, no doubt, we do it by our own developed and considered 
experience. 

But the impassioned experience, dwelling permanently in the store of 
things that is the creative artist’s mind and soul, can only be conveyed 
from the artist to others by aid of perfect form, of which the prime essential 
is beauty. Form and beauty must be calm, since they are of the substance 
that abides. Poe wrote his ‘ Philosophy of Composition’ to show that, 
according to his belief, the creation of his ‘ Raven’ was never due to 
poetic intuition or to accidental inspiration, but to a kind of logical 
precision of progress that had something of the rigid consequence of a 
mathematical exercise. Baudelaire has something to say about this: 

A good writer has the last line of the poem already in his mind when he is 
writing the first. Owing to this admirable method, Poe was able to begin even at 
the end, and to work when it pleased him at whatever part he liked. Amateurs 
will perhaps scoff and sneer at these cynical maxims, but each can learn from them 
what he wishes. It would be useless to show them what art has gained from 
deliberation, and to make clear to the world what exacting labour this object 
known as poetry really is. 

With it all, this particular poem is the record of the poet’s personal 
experience. His nature and his life are embodied in it. All his weaknesses 
as a man, all his misfortunes as a member of the social community are 
there, but considered and recollected in such a way that he can actually 
write his last stanza first and then proceed backward, or in any direction 
he likes. 

Never was the operation of the creative faculty more plainly exposed, 
and never did the man of creative genius speak more illuminatingly 
about himself and his work. We are shown, and by authority, that works 
of genius do not spring Minerva-like from their makers’ foreheads. They 
may be conceived on the instant, as is the way of physical conception. 
But they come into being by the process of gestation. Gestation is growth. 
And growth, which is formation, is a slow and tranquil process. 


AN ITALIAN MUSICAL RENASCENCE ? 
By Terence Wuire GERVAIS 


ITALY and music are both to-day in transition—what then of Italian 
music ? After centuries of emphatic and versatile creativity, the Italian 
tradition has slackened, and certainly does not lead in the music of our 
tume. The reasons for this are many and often conflicting ; in any case, 
we must aim at suggesting the future, though basing our views of course 
on the actual situation that confronts us. Really to perceive this situation, 
we must beware of exaggerating ; the present century has not seen the 
complete eclipse of Italy’s musical genius. She has produced, for instance, 
two of our most exceptional creative executants : Ferruccio Busoni and 
Arturo Toscanini, each of whom, alike in intellect and in emotional 
power, reveal peculiarly Italian traits and yet stand, or stood, at the 
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universal head of their fellow-artists. And indeed no more productive 
technique could be imagined for the revival of Italian influence in music 
than the study of the methods of these two masters. Neither should we 
neglect the uphill task of an artist like Pizzetti in his urge towards a 
subtler and finer idiom in the land of Mascagni and Ponchielli; nor must 
we forget Malipiero’s work in spreading the cult of Monteverdi; nor his 
own very original compositions; nor again those of Casella, Goflredo 
Petrassi and others. Still, the fact remains that Italy is no longer (except 
vocally, and even there no fresh progress has been noted) in a position of 
first musical importance. This article attempts to outline her renascence. 

Music still bears traces of its Italian origin (an origin in which every 
region from Venice to Naples took part); and, since it would seem wise 
for the future of music to recover its sense of the voice, of melody, of 
form and of universality, both technical and spiritual, then Italian 
influence may still come to the fore, and with it the Italian language. 

Italy has created most of the musical forms, and it would be useful if 
modern Italians could study and produce in the more reflective instru- 
mental forms, which a recent tradition of blatancy in opera has screened 
away. None the less, it is probably true that the type of music most 
congenial to Italians is sensuous and dramatic. And it is precisely here, 
whether in the form of film, or opera or opera-ballet, that the genius of 
the race may show itself in the period of transition and economic want. 
For dramatic music in Italy is an industry as well as an art; it has 
remained throughout all fluctuations and upheavals. And indeed it suits 
the national temperament ideally, especially at this psychological crisis. 
For this there are two reasons: first, it will combine the need for serious 
effort with the material of cynicism and, to some extent, of intrigue— 
both of which elements may well be typical of the mood of our next 
decade; and secondly, because it will remove the inferiority complex 
which to some extent accounted for fascist bombast, and which may 
surely be felt to-day by a semi-defeated, half-pardoned power. If it is 
urged that opera itself has nowadays lost to the cinema some of its old 
appeal, then cannot the same Italian qualities apply themselves to the 
utmost point of genius possible in Italy’s plight, to the art of film? In 
its kaleidoscopic staccato style, Verdi's ‘ Falstaff’ may even be said to have 
pointed the way. 

But will this programme in fact remove the Italian inferiority complex? 
Italians may be found to display their skill in a form where the 
superiority is obvious. Yet, at the same time, the complex developed 
precisely from their being regarded as exclusively a race of musical 
actors. Hence Mussolini’s ‘‘ Not mandolines, but bayonets”. From 
this vicious circle there is but one escape: that Italy should elevate her 
dramatic arts to their old level and once again provide a confused and 
amazed world with high forms of intellectual passionateness. That to 
some extent she is capable of this in the sphere of spoken drama is proved 
by Pirandello; neither is there space here to enter into the technical 
details of this possible risorgimento in the realms of film, opera and opera- 
ballet, nor to describe the marriage of Italian vocal sense, clarity and 
dramatic form with ail the psychological and physical apparatus of 
modern timbre, rhythm and subtlety. A sublimated surrealism is needed 
to create the realism of the new Latin world. 

Anyhow, ‘ Pagliacci’ must give way to Verdi, or better still to 
Monteverdi. Only thus will Italian art be saved from those twin useless- 
nesses, insipidity and bombast. Parallel with the uncertainty and con- 
fusion of the modern Italian scene is the confused and insecure state of 
contemporary music. To-day creative music has perhaps two main 
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functions: to effect a multiple synthesis out of her rich assortment of 
materials and to forge somehow a fresh form of the universality and 
simplicity (a dangerous word) which hallmark great art: a simplicity, 
moreover, which will be fully integrated with the subtleties inherent in 
our age. Nor should our preoccupation with the future of our present 
materials blind us to the supreme models of the past: can we not incor- 
porate into our own music something of Bach’s abstractness and con- 
tinuity, something also of Mozart’s swift perfection and his union, in the 
operas, of realism with absolute form ? 

This second model, that of Mozart, is of course particularly suitable 
for the Italian technique. Yet indeed that technique and the Mozartian 
model cannot achieve their fullest possibilities unless related to the whole 
gamut of modern resources. How, then, shall we utilize these resources ? 
One principle could be an exchange of functions between different 
elements (to some extent this has already happened): counterpoint and 
harmony will learn from each other; harmony will become more melodic 
and melody more harmonic; form and colour will interpenetrate. 
Sibelius’s form and instrumentation, the rhythmic variety of Stravinsky, 
the mood and colouring of Delius, Berg’s and Schoenberg’s blend of 
precision and introspection, the harmonic clusters, even, of a Cowell 
or a Sorabji, Bartok’s new sonorities and the elevation of his adagios— 
these are but the primi inter pares of our technical armoury. Above all, the 
versatile intuitions, techniques and synthetic experiments of Busoni can 
suggest points, in many types of context, for the erection of a rich and 
logical style, which will seek, in Cézanne’s words, ‘* to make of Impres- 
sionism something solid and enduring, like the work of the old masters ”’. 

In Italy, all these devices will bear special relevance to two aspects of 
sound: the voice and the operatic stage (with which—as already men- 
tioned—we couple the film). And the voice has its melodic and its 
dramatic aspects. Dramatic aspects can, moreover, be discovered even 
in such devices as polytonality, which can be made to illustrate the 
complexity (momentary, perhaps) of a scene or of a character’s psychology. 
In this sense there is a parallel in the work and aims of Pirandello. 
Orchestration, too, has an even more obvious relevance; yet the tradi- 
tional grandiosity of operatic orchestration should sometimes be halted, 
to give way to subtler experiments with little-exploited instruments, 
such as the percussion. What a world of effects exists in the use of soft 
cymbals or triangle to point a complex modern rhythm, to clinch 
respectively the nasality of an oboe or the whiteness of a flute, to add 
light even to the most “‘ inward ”’ adagio—and, of course, to point 
dramatic or psychological subtleties on the stage! 

We have just mentioned the “ complex modern rhythm’’. This 
subject is of great importance to the new Italian style. It is true that 
many such rhythms, especially those introduced by Stravinsky, have an 
oriental tinge, certain aspects of which may not prove completely 
assimilable by Italian art. But on the whole there is hardly any limit to 
the variety and beauty of effect which the Italian cantilena and bel canto 
could attain through conscious and unconscious use of more complex 
rhythmic units and details, alike in melody and in the general structure 
of the piece. Here, too, we may touch on a further melodic possibility; 
can we not stylize, and use as a conscious, written element of beauty, 
some of the nuances which make up the art of bel canto? Now is the time 
to raise every unconscious or unwritten effect into a conscious one, with 
the clearest possible notation. (I refer to this subject later, in treating 
of the transference of effects from executant to creative art.) Another 
aspect of this method would be to stylize the variety of tone, time and 
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accent possible in the repetition of phrases of similar rhythm—and a 
great deal of Italian music does consist of such repetitions, either exact or 
subtly inexact!—nuance, sonority, intensity also (e.g. the conscious art of 
proceeding to a climax without increase of speed or loudness, through 
intensity alone)—cannot these take their place as possible elements in 
conscious musical “‘ line ’’ and inspired musical effect ? To achieve this, 
moreover, we must devote special study to the different types and uses 
of ‘* balances ’’ or “‘ compensations ”’ in music: of these are many kinds, 
as for example: balances between two time-elements; between two 
tone- or intensity-elements, between two elements of texture; between 
one element in time and one in tone; between one in texture and one in 
intensity; between different instruments or “ lines”’’; between two 
phrases; and balances dealing with questions of pitch, of different 
octaves or registers. All these balances, moreover, can balance each other. 

One further Italian device could be the favourite ‘ dissolving ” 
(sfumato) effect of Busoni—and of Leonardo da Vinci: great dramatic 
possibilities lie in its versatile exploitation. 

Other devices would be the distribution of the notes of a simple 
theme in different octaves, and with differing intensities and sonorities. 
Again, melodies sung by choral masses could be inoculated with the 
subtleties of bel canto, hitherto reserved for solo work. But to more complex 
effects: we could create melodies with occasional two-note chords (as 
played, for instance, by two oboes, mostly in unison), to illustrate subtleties 
of dramatic psychology or structure. Again, we could exploit judiciously 
the harmonic richness of Delius and apply it—at the suitable moments— 
to some typical Italian melody, whose accompaniment is mainly in 
thirds (as, for instance, the Neapolitan ‘ Santa Lucia’). The starry 
discords in soft, high registers and the emphatic or poignant use of major 
and minor seconds—all of which characterize the style of Bartok— 
provide further food for a new assimilatory Italian idiom. 

The occasional use of sevenths or ninths or tenths, where ‘‘ normal ”’ 
style would require octaves, supplies us with yet another psychological 
and dramatic device. All these devices, indeed, would fail if applied too 
laboriously and continuously: clarity and the sense of basic, externalized 
form are essential to any Italian style, and it is precisely the blending of 
such devices with Italian mood which may help to clarify, sift and make 
them gracious. 

Polytonality, again, is an obvious weapon in our arsenal; so will be 
the refining of the idea of scales: the correct relations between chromatic, 
major, minor, whole-tone and other scales offers wide fields for new 
musical forms and dramatic effectiveness alike. Contrasts, blending, new 
formal balances—these are the merest generic titles of a host of possible 
effects. The variations in tone, sonority, intensity and texture of possible 
forte effects, supply further data still: how much variety can be deduced 
from the simple direction f! Yet this variety must be analysed, sifted, 
utilized. Equally, however, we must preserve its broad simplicity, the 
classic transparency of structure represented by the contrast between 
p and f as such; it is indeed in such balances of subtlety and simplicity 
that the Italian tradition can renovate our contemporary chaos. The 
common chord itself can indulge in a rebirth: let us study its possible 
varieties of ‘“‘ placing’ and especially its use in a rhythmically com- 
plicated reiteration, as in many works by Stravinsky. The C major 
acclamation, beloved in last movements, can then see surprisingly fresh 
life. We could also experiment with contrasts and blendings between the 
various common chords of which a given note is a member: thus, for C, 


1. In his first Symphony (end of second movement) the present writer has attempted such a stylization 
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these chords would be C E G, C Ep Ab and C F Ab. A still further 
extension of the same principle would be the use, in succession, com- 
bination, contrast or blending, of all the ‘“ primary’ musical effects 
relating to a single note. This perhaps needs explanation: let us take, 
then, the note C; let us imagine it as the main note in a singer’s melodic 
phrase, or as a note held by a chorus; then can we not accompany this 
note with subtle interrelations between the various common chords 
which contain C, the chief scales based on the note C, effects gained by 
contrasting the C’s in different octaves, and finally all this with varieties 
of rhythm and nuances of orchestral colour? Yet the note C remains 
(and can be sung without distraction!); the classical clarity is married to 
modern complication. 

The problems of possible new forms in music, in the sense of fresh 
types of structure covering a whole composition, are too vast for real 
discussion here. Yet, if the finest formal innovations of our time have 
been in the spheres of the symphony and the string quartet-——media 
in which Italy has seldom excelled—the fugue at least has provided, 
throughout its history, numerous Italian masterpieces. And the fugal 
form, as eternal, apparently, as the sonnet, needs renovating and experi- 
mentation to-day. Melodic, harmonic, rhythmic and sonorous aspects 
exist in every theme or phrase; and all these, not merely the melodic, 
must be utilized—and, we may say, classified as such—in future fugues. 
Already polyphony, so notable in early Italian production, has shown the 
way to another device, that of inserting, as an accompaniment within a 
slow theme, a version—in quicker time and perhaps softer—of the theme 
itself. And this could lead us to consider the possibility of experimenting 
in, stylizing and classifying new effects of augmentation and diminution. 

Again, the sonata form, though not specially associated with Italy, 
could offer a few devices of general musical interest to Italian style: such 
as in the recapitulation, the interweaving of successive bars or phrases of 
the “ first subject’ with successive bars or phrases of the “* second 
subject ’’—a process followed but seldom, though once in the Sibelius 
E minor Symphony. Transported to the operatic form, this device would 
have dramatic possibilities. Speaking generally, however, the great 
achievement of Italian forms has been to create ever-varying types of 
symmetry; and it is this quality surely of which to-day’s art stands in 
need. ‘Thus we may expect from Italy stylizations of all our modern 
material into fresh and alive symmetrical patterns, whose combined 
clarity and plasticity will render them universally useful. One brief, and 
not the best, example will be given here: a symmetry of phrases or 
passages of a movement, a, 6, c, &c., which could be expressed thus: 


abcdetefedbea 


Mon: oe 


A further set of elements to be built into a new “ grammar” or 
* methodical encyclopadia *’ of music can be gleaned from the style of 
great executants. Let us transfer these from executant to creative art. | 
have already suggested certain nuances, certain creative methods of 
interpretation, to be found in the performances of Busoni and Toscanini. 
Other artists from whom examples could be taken and codified might be 
Beecham, Furtwangler, Schnabel and Casals. All these six artists, more- 
over, with the possible exception of Furtwangler and Schnabel, show 
the influence of past Italian traditions and affinity with the general 
Latin style. 
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Other sources of enrichment could be the recognition of and 
experiment in different types and effects of forte and of the subtle, yet 
never sensational, variety of tone and sonority found in a great interpre- 
tation of Bach. Further, we could suggest taking a fairly long piece of 
Italian music of the vivacious type—such as the Rossini-Respighi ballet 
‘ La Boutique fantasque ’-—and analysing the myriad subtleties of accent, 
phrasing and context possible for the separate phrases (often those which 
are repeated in patterns) and for longer units. Even Rossini’s famous 
‘Tarantella ’, which reappears in this score, can be made to pulsate with 
the most subtle, yet clear and logical light and shade. Again, can we not 
discover stylistic treasures in a genre somewhat despised to-day, yet 
typical of the influence of Italy on general musical life—the fantasias on 
operatic themes, of which Liszt and Busoni have left us superb examples ? 
‘These pieces may be more intellectualized (as with Busoni) or less so (as 
with Liszt), but the reinterpretation of familiar motifs, alike in their 
musical and purely pianistic aspects, can well yield interesting data. 

Next, there is the question of notation. The notation of music, in 
the sense both of non-verbal signs and of express indications in words, is 
overwhelmingly of Italian origin. | And it is clear that no great advance 
can be made in music, no new techniques stabilized and made available 
to all, unless these techniques receive, as far as possible, at least an 
approximate equivalent in notation. To suggest a few of these equivalents 
is the aim of the final section of this essay. 

Apart from suitable notations for many of the devices and techniques 
already suggested, signs to represent the following might be proposed: 

A crescendo of intensity, rather than of mere dynamics ; 

the subtle changes of sonority or expression within a long, held not 

‘thinner "’ or “ thicker *’ tone, especially for chords ; 

arrows to indicate the intensive, inner direction of a phrase ; 

arrows tO connect two near or simultaneous notes in a complex score, which bear 
a significant relation to each other. 


While treating of notation, it might be of interest to remark on 
Busoni’s flair for original indications. Busoni, aided by his native speech, 
employed a variety of expressive but unusual terms, These are a few of 
them: 


Calmissimo; Rwoncilialo (of two themes!) ; Represso;  Oscuro; Scintillante; Poco 
espresswo (of a passage which might else be played with too conventional 
‘expressiveness '’) ; Non brillante; Non presto; but also Fermamente e rapido; Poco 


pitt sonoro; Sempre pitt fuoco; Il basso con un poco di relievo; and, above all the Mona- 
Lisa enigmatic Sfumandosi, Sfumato, Estinguendosi, Estinto 


Contrasts deliberately abound: 


Piit oscuro, ma sempre cantando; Maestosamente andando; Marcato quasi paradisticamente; 
Moderatamente scherzando; Vivace maestoso; Aumentando senza agitazione; Lento brillante; 
Pits mosso, ma misurato; and, lastly, Misurato, ma scintillante, followed by Brillante and 
capped by the finger-impossible Pritt scintillante. 


I would now venture to suggest certain additions to the usual run of 
musical terms. For instance: 

Arrichendosi; aumentando il colove; moderandosi; moderando il fuoco; incantando; accen- 

tuata la nota media; meno intimo; calmo (moderato) in preparazione; cantando ¢ contem- 


plando; pitt intenso (non piit forte); pute e prit sonoro 
Next, I present some slightly paradoxical terms, ¢.g.: 


Maestoso vivace; maestoso elegante; lento ironico; forte grazioso; presto con grazia; dram- 
matico ma sostenulo; pp ma acuto; pp ma sonoro; pp ma cantando; intimo ma non legato; 
lento con brio; forte slentando; languido e marcato; furioso e decrescendo; pizz: ma espressivo; 
in tempo, ma espresswo tra le sonorita 

Hi 
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Finally, I would suggest the creation of signs and indications which 
will represent: 

(i) Variations, and other aspects, of accent and of rhythm; 

ii) Balances, between different notes, or different inflections of time 
or of tone-colour, or different phrases, or other musical units; 

(iii) Degrees, types and contexts of intensity; 

(iv) Such indications as a straight line to represent a phrase sounded 
without especial nuance, and a wavy line to symbolize a more 
‘expressive’ rendering. Mixed types of course will occur; and, 
lastly, I should indicate: 

(v) The relation between successive phrase and phrase, or theme and 
theme—not merely between note and note. 


With this scintillation we glide appropriately into the topic of the 
perpetuum mobile, that truly and gaily Italian type. Indeed, as our final 
example of the possible developments of melody, in the sense of a line of 
sound in single notes, we could stress the factor of perpetual motion. 
Whole symphonic movements or operatic scenes, even, could have this 
element, at times preponderating as the true melody, or else proceeding 
relentlessly as a soft accompaniment to quite other themes. And still 
more important is the relation of the moto perpetuo to the art of film, which 
we began by citing as a prime Italian opportunity. 

May Italian musicality be born airesh, and clarify and make brilliant 
our vast material into ever-changing forms; may she prove herself 
L’ Italia, donna perpetuamente mobile! 


BERLIOZ AGAIN 
By R. GorER 


Ir is a sad but true fact that, for the most part, musical history tends to be 
written by parrots. For example even to-day you will hear people claiming 
that Liszt wrote programme music while Mendelssohn was a classic 
composer. Forty years ago this was a commonplace and was a polite way 
of saying that the critic liked Mendelssohn and did not like Liszt. This 
attitude is not so widespread to-day, but the same old parrot cry is still 
heard. If any of these critics took time off to listen to some music they 
might be hard put to it to explain the classicality of ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” as opposed to the programme of * Orpheus’, the purity 
of ‘ Melusine* contrasted with the impurity of ‘ Héroide funébre ’ 
serlioz has been a particular sufferer from this kind of psittacosis. In his 
case two phrases have been learned: the macaw states ‘‘ Berlioz was a 
great orchestrator, but his lack of the essentials of music prevented his 
romantic conceptions from achieving a success *’; on the other hand the 
lovebird has been taught to repeat ‘‘ The great orchestrator Berlioz 
with his revolutionary genius remains one of the greatest musicians of 
the romantic age ’’. Both agree that he was a great orchestrator and that 
he was a romantic composer. It appears to me that the first conclusion is 
open to question and the second is demonstrably false. 

Great orchestration must be to a large extent a matter of opinion, 
but there are certain basic principles on which most of us would agree, 
and I venture to suggest that three essentials are clarity, colour and 
suitability. No brilliant combination of instruments can compensate 
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for inability to state the composer’s intentions, The design of Schumann’s 
D minor Symphony is quite clear, but it is arguable that it is rather 
monochrome. It would no doubt be possible to make a clear and 
picturesque arrangement of the slow movement of the ‘ Eroica’ for 
harp, banjo, bagpipe and harmonium, but in this case the orchestration 
would scarcely be suitable to the content. If I apply these touchstones 
to Berlioz I unhesitatingly award him full marks for colour, but I hedge 
somewhat on clarity and suitability. However I am not writing to 
question whether Berlioz was competent to handle the orchestra or no; 
no one questions that. Whether he was one of the greatest orchestrators 
the musical world has known is a different matter. 

The reason why Berlioz appears so original to us is that he came at 
the end of a long line of admirable orchestrators, whose compositions 
are for the most part completely unknown nowadays. Furthermore, the 
greater orchestrators among his contemporaries are also now, for the 
most part, nothing more than names in musical history. It is generally 
believed that the first impetus to elaborate orchestration in France was 
the work of Gossec. He was the precursor of many of Berlioz’s archi- 
tectural effects. In the once famous ‘ Messe des morts’ (1760) he wrote 
for two orchestras in the “‘ Tuba mirum ”’, of which one composed of the 
wind instruments was placed outside the church in which it was per- 
formed. In an oratorio ‘ La Nativité ’ he wrote a chorus of angels which 
was sung by a group placed high up near the roof of the building. In 
addition to this he extended the range of the orchestra. According to 
Fétis before 1770 the usual orchestra was composed of strings, oboes and 
horns. Gossec added clarinets, one (?) flute, bassoons, trumpets and 
timpani. I am not quite sure what Fétis means here. Rameau certainly 
used flutes and bassoons in addition to the instruments Fétis cites. 
However that may be, there seems little doubt that by the time Gluck 
came to France (1774) the opera orchestra at least was equipped with all 
that Fétis cited and, in addition, trombones and a large battery of 
percussion. Gluck was not only a magnificent orchestrator himself— 
Berlioz claimed that the only instrument for which he did not write well 
was the horn—but the school he left behind him was composed of some 
of the greatest orchestrators of all time. 

A further impetus which should not be overlooked was given by the 
public fétes of the Revolution. Here again the credit is given to Gossec 
as being the first to realize that strings were ineffective in the open air and 
that an orchestra composed of wind instruments was essential. This 
naturally resulted in increased use of the wind instruments in orchestral 
work. ‘The composers who brought orchestration to a pitch of which 
most of us have no idea were Cherubini, Méhul, Lesueur, Catel, Berton 
and Spontini. For the most part they remain unheard to-day; but it is 
safe to say that the majority of effects Berlioz is supposed to have intro- 
duced, and which remain in current practice, are foreshadowed, if not 
actually employed in the scores of these composers. 

There are two evident exceptions we can make: the introduction of 
the English horn in the ‘ Symphonie fantastique ’ is, if not the first use of 
it in the orchestra, at least the first where its particular qualities are 
exploited; and the use of harmonics in the violins in ‘ Roméo et Juliette ’ 
was certainly a phenomenon that no orchestrator had attempted. There 
are other original combinations by Berlioz which have not entered into 
the general vocabulary of music. Such is the use of two pianos 4 quatre 
mains in the ‘ Tempéte’ fantasy and the famous combination of three 
flutes and eight trombones in the Requiem. This latter is a curious 
example of Berlioz composing ad hoc. In the concert-hall the effect is 
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somewhat grotesque, but in a large church, such as that for which the 
work was written, it probably would “ redouble the solemnity of the 
pauses by which the choir is interrupted’’. His arrangement of the brass 
in four orchestras for the ‘“‘ Tuba mirum ”’ was, as we have seen, antici- 
pated by Gossec and also by Méhul in the ‘ Chant du 14 Juillet ’ (1800) 
written for three choirs and three orchestras. Two of the choirs and 
orchestras were complete, but the third was composed of a small number 
of female voices accompanied by a horn and two harps. All three 
orchestras and choirs were separate, the third being placed near the roof 
in the manner of Gossec. 

Berlioz’s ‘ Traité de l’instrumentation’ shows him as he was, the 
latest in a fairly long tradition. He quotes mainly from Gluck, but cites 
Méhul frequently and even Sacchini, and pays particular homage to 
Spontini. He does not regard himself as being alone. Meyerbeer is often 
cited as being a particularly great orchestrator, Halévy is mentioned 
two or three times and even Auber is praised for his discreet use of the 
piccolo. His knowledge of music composed outside France seems to be 
limited to his idols Beethoven and Weber. He appears to have been 
unaware of Spohr or Marschner, though both scored admirably. 

However, in one respect Berlioz does stand out from his predecessors. 
He seems to have been the first to realize that classical harmony, deriving 
as it did from choral music and later from a mainly string orchestra, was 
not necessarily valid for a large mixed orchestra. Certain timbres would 
blend and others would not. This quotation from the ‘ Traité’ gives his 
point of view admirably: 

In choruses accompanied by instruments the harmony of the voices should 
be correct and treated as if they were alone. The various timbres of the orchestra 
are too dissimilar from those of the voices to fill in, in respect of them, the office of 
a bass harmony, without which certain successions of chords become defective. 
Those gentlemen who sneer at Berlioz’s harmony are judging by their 

eyes and not with their ears. One would have thought it self-evident 
that no student could pass through the Conservatoire, ending up with the 
Prix de Rome, without acquiring the elements of musical theory, and in 
point of fact it will be found that none of the “ incorrect ’’ harmonies 
are at all objectionable in performance. It is a curious fact that, with the 
exception of Mendelssohn, most of Berlioz’s greater contemporaries were 
either indifferent orchestrators or have fallen out of fashion. If we place 
Berlioz with Meyerbeer, Halévy, Spohr, Marschner and Erkel, we can 
see that far from being the only orchestrator among a host of them, he 
was the one man of genius among a whole number of first-class 
orchestrators who were second-class composers. 

When we come to his romanticism we are on much firmer ground. 
I think the confusion has come about in each case by the habit of seeing 
Berlioz through his own eyes. Now, there were in Berlioz two person- 
alities. ne was a romantic poet and the other a classical composer; 
one was the friend of Heine and Théophile Gautier; the other the 
admirer, the passionate admirer, of Gluck and Spontini. In the earlier 
works these two personalities are not kept distinct, with the result that a 
double fugue becomes a witches’ sabbath, a rowdy finale becomes a 
brigands’ orgy and a march of some guards turns into a march to the 
guillotine. Berlioz wrote down in * Lélio’ what the finale of the ‘ Sym- 
phonie fantastique ’ meant to him: 


La voir, l’entendre, elle! ! elle! . . . ses traits nobles et gracieux défigurés pat 
une ironie affreuse, sa douce voix changée en hurlement de Bacchante, puis ces 
cloches, ce chant de mort religieux et impie, funébre et burlesque, emprunté*a 
l’Eglise par l’Enfer pour une insultante parodie! . . . Et, encore elle, toujours elle, 
avec son inexplicable sourire, conduisant la ronde infernale autour de mon tombeau! 
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Now this is fine romantic fustian, but it is not a description of the last 
movement of the ‘ Fantastique’. You will search that movement in 
vain for an inexplicable smile; the ‘ Dies irae ’’ is admittedly funereal, 
but it will not seem burlesque. You will be surprised to learn that the 
clarinets howl like a Bacchante and there is no hint that the ronde infernale 
is going round Berlioz’s tomb. 

This confusion of personalities soon stopped, however. The final 
joint effort was ‘ Harold en Italie’. composed in his thirty-first year. 
After that they kept to their own spheres: the classical composer to carry 
on the tradition of Gluck and Spontini while the romantic poet provided 
the texts for the composer to set. Any discussion about romanticism and 
classicism is liable to become confused by a series of conflicting definitions. 
However, most people would expect to find a romantic love scene to be 
fairly vivid. Now the Scéne d’amour in ‘ Romeo’ is one of the loveliest 
things Berlioz wrote, but it is certainly not passionate. If Romeo had 
survived to a ripe old age and recounted the romance to his grandchildren, 
this passionless examination of a thing of beauty would be understandable; 
as a description of hot-blooded young love it can scarcely be termed 
romantic. The famous Shakespearean duet in ‘ Les Troyens a Carthage ’ 
is equally lovely and equally passionless. Incidentally, though Berlioz 
was himself a romantic figure, he shared the typical author’s attitude 
of never losing sight of a good thing, however much moved he might 
appear at the time. The famous ‘ Voyage bouffon’ of the Memoirs is 
one of the best-known episodes of his life. Yet at the start of this 
expedition, detained at Florence by a quinsy, he writes to Humbert 
Ferrand: 

Moi je ne crois plus a rien. Je voulais aller en Calabre ou en Sicile, m’engager 
sous les ordres de quelque chef de bravi, dussé-je n’étre que simple brigand. Alors 
au moins j’aurais vu des crimes magnifiques, des vols, des assassinats, des rapts et 
des incendies, au lieu de tous ces petits crimes honteux, de ces laches perfidies qui 
font mal au coeur. Oui, oui, voila le monde qui me convient: un volcan, = 
rochers, de riches dépouilles amoncelées dans les cavernes, un concert de cris 
d’horreur accompagné d’un orchestre de pistolets et de carabines, du sang et du 
lachryma-christi, un lit de lave bercé par des tremblements de terre ; allons, allons, 
donc, voila la vie! Mais il n’y a méme plus de brigands. 

Three months later when he was arranging ‘ Lélio’, wishing to 
introduce the ‘ Chanson de brigands ’, he remembered this passage and 
reproduced it in the score slightly altered. It makes somewhat less sense 
as the natural result of Lélio’s indignation at Fétis’s emendations of 
Beethoven than as Berlioz’s revulsion at his Ariel’s perfidy; which inclines 
me to believe that the letter was the original inspiration. In any case it 
is a remarkable sidelight on Berlioz’s supposed ebullience. 

If we think of Berlioz, then, as an amalgam of romantic poet and 
classical composer, we find that the contradictions between his writings 
and his music are resolved. It explains why he should have thought 
Liszt’s Mass a “‘ negation of art’, why he was nonplussed by the score 
of ‘ Tristan’, why he preferred Mendelssohn to Wagner, why his 
admiration was given almost entirely to the second-rate among his 
contemporaries. Among the great he admired only Beethoven and 
Weber. He took a slighting view of Mozart, was unaware of Haydn, 
bored by Bach and described Handel as “ that ton of pork and beer ”’. 
His attitude to Gluck differed completely from that of his colleagues. 
Schumann felt that ‘‘ such music should be heard from time to time ”’; 
Wagner was prepared to grant that Gluck was an important forerunner 
of Wagner and accordingly improved the orchestration; Liszt was 
inspired by ‘ Orfeo ’ to write a symphonic poem illustrating the civilizing 
influence of art. None of these would have subscribed to Berlioz’s 
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evident opinion that Gluck was among the greatest composers who had 
ever lived; but this attitude would have been quite comprehensible to 
Méhul, Salieri or Spontini. In spite of his genius and originality Berlioz 
can most truly be seen as the last link of a chain rather than as an i%olated 
meteor or the start of a new school. He looked back rather than forward, 
and it is only our ignorance of French music that has prevented our 


seeing him fairly and in his true perspective. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


About Conducting. By Sir Henry Wood. pp. 124. (Sylvan Press, London, 1945). 8s. 6d. 

Conducting has a way of becoming an elusive thing when you want to write about 
it. Does not the intrinsic success of a conductor largely depend on psychological 
imponderables that defy clear-cut definitions ? Musical leadership cannot be acquired 
by reach-me-down rules, and Sir Henry admits as much in his little posthumous opus. 
It all boils down to the hoary but none the less true tag that good conductors are born 
and not made. Yet they must derelop their innate gift, and the only way is constant 
practical work with an orchestra. Experience acquired in 'ive and close contact with a 
body of players—that is the be-all and end-all of conducting. No book, I suggest, has 
made or ever will make a good conductor, but it may help the tyro on his difficult and 
thorny path. It may open his eyes to the many pitfalls of his career and prevent him 
from committing avoidable blunders (there is no great conductor who did not, at one 
time or another, put his foot, or, rather, his hand in the wrong place), particularly if the 
advice comes from such an expert as Sir Henry was. 

Would there were more books of this kind. For here speaks a man who devoted a 
lifetime to conducting, a man who as the undaunted pioneer of orchestral music in this 
country, was in the unique position of laying the foundation-stone for the modern 
professional English orchestras, and was fortunate to see them grow from rather hap- 
hazard affairs to permanent institutions of international repute. There is hardly a 
question Sir Henry does not touch upon, even informing us about details of his dress— 
and under-garment—when on the rostrum. A craftsman of the first order, he packs his 
book with keen observations and shrewd advice, some of which I have seen in print here 
for the first time. How true are his words about conductors so absorbed by the act of 
gesticulating, score-reading, memorizing and what-not that they no longer /isten to the 
actual sound. Nor have | read before such pertinent remarks as those on the different 
speed attainable on the woodwind in relation to the strings. 

Sir Henry truly sees the important all-round influence that the modern conductor 
should exercise upon the musical life of the community and, in this connection, it is 
most refreshing to read his sallies against the “ amateur with a safe income whose 
activities do much to retard progress and stifle inspiration and enthusiasm, especially 
among the orchestral players’. It was high time that this stain upon a most responsible 
branch of our profession should have been exposed and branded by an authoritative 
voice. If Sir Henry’s book is discursive, repetitive, somewhat careless in style and 
grammar—well, we do not read it for its literary qualities, but for the interest and 
pleasure of being allowed an intimate glance into the workshop of a first-rate craftsman. 
For the would-be conductor it is a vade mecum in the truest sense of the word. 

M. C. 


Essays and Lectures. By H.C. Colles. With a Memoir of the Author by H. J.C. pp. 224. 
Oxford University Press, 1945). 12s. 6d. 

In a brief concluding memoir, which is a model of its kind in revelation and in 
reticence, H. J. C. suggests that, had he lived, H. C. Colles might have written “* an 
autobiography in which the art he served would have glowed against the quiet back- 
ground of his other personal experiences in many fields”. I venture, with great respect, 
to doubt this. The character that emerges very clearly from these pages is that of a 
man who could never have written “ a testimonial to himself”, as Leslie Stephen acidly 
puts it. And for proof of this you need but turn your head and look at the kind of men 
who are now writing autobiographies and intend, apparently, to go on writing auto- 
biographies for the term of their natural lives, to see that Colles was not of their breed. 
The difference is to his credit. 

The essays themselves are sufficiently revealing. You know exactly where the 
writer stands in relation to such testing persons as Mozart, Brahms, Purcell, Elgar and 
Vaughan Williams. You share his faintly interrogative note about Delius. You may 
dare to suggest that Parry is overvalued, but you have to admit the right of a pupil to 
praise his master. At all points and in all subjects the writer stands firmly contemplating 
his matter ; and in so far as that tests his own capacity, he comes from the trial with 
honour proved. 

The various lectures and essays are arranged with great skill, so that the volume 
becomes a kind of symphony instead of a suite of pieces. The “ first movement ” of 
fifty-four pages is devoted to essays on the English composers from Orlando Gibbons 
to Handel, and it contains more right feeling and clear thinking about this period than 
you will find in more pretentious writings. Colles was not a man who lightly threw 
about his opinions ; he gave us what Ruskin imperatively demanded from a critic, 
namely, his knowledge. This section is perhaps the best in the book. : 

Certain papers on the symphony follow, and you listen with understanding to dis- 
cussions of Brahms, Mahler, Elgar and Vaughan Williams, the last of whom Colles 


places very high. Too high? Perhaps. 
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The seven papers on church music deal with a very important subject about which 
Colles writes with deep personal understanding. But the problem appears insoluble. 
Think of what may be called typical Anglican services in 1945, in 1845, in 1745 and in 
1645, and you see that there is no continuing tradition. Even in these days of attempt 
at revival and reform the situation is precarious. Labour enthusiastically to establish a 
‘use’ at a local parish church. Secure the co-operation of the congregation, so that 
they are ready to sing instead of standing mute while a surpliced choir sings for them. 
Believe hopefully that a right beginning has been made—and then arrives a new incum- 
bent with views of his own, and the hopeful “‘ use ”’ perishes. Can that ever be avoided 
in a church that allows its Offices to be cut, mangled and deranged at the will of an 
individual ? 

Mozart is well treated here—indeed, he and Parry are the only two composers 
awarded the honour of music-type quotations. Those who are more briefly noticed have 
already been discussed amply elsewhere—the last word about Beethoven’s ninth Sym- 
phony, for instance, will never be said. Verdi is allowed to represent himself in a very 
characteristic letter, which, however, leaves an impression that the failure of the revised 
* Macbeth’ in Paris was a permanent failure. The Glyndebourne revival was very far 
from a failure. Of all the shorter essays perhaps the best is a charming portrait-study of 
Eusebius Mandyczewski. 

‘This book was worth compiling and it is worthily compiled. Colles was a man of high 
integrity and he expected integrity from others. His occasional doubts and hesitations 
indicate that his subject has faltered in artistic integrity. Thus, he does his best tor 
Parry’s songs, but quite plainly he feels unhappy about some of the “ poems” that 
Parry chose to set. Colles, too, was all of a piece. He hadn’t an assortment of tricks 
and manners. He did not always write gracefully, but he always wrote sincerely. Not 
a sign, anywhere in these pages, of showing-off, of writing for effect, of point-making or 
paradox, Just good writing about good music—and, most remarkable, there is a good 
index. That was an excellent after-thought. G.5. 


Mozart; his Character, his Work. By Alfred Einstein. Translated by Arthur Rendel and 

Nathan Broder. pp. X. 492. (Oxford University Press, New York, 1945.) $5.00. 

[his is the best book about Mozart to be published for many a long day, and it is 
good news that an English edition of it may be shortly expected. It is not a book for 
the beginner, for it takes for granted a knowledge of the main facts of Mozart’s life and 
a fair acquaintance with his music ; but these are not uncommon qualifications, and to 
ul who possess them it will prove a constant source of inspiration and delight. The 
pecialist too is well provided for. On one or two points Dr. Einstein has changed his 
pinion since the completion of his revision of Kéchel, and even since the publication 
if his supplementary notes in ‘ The Music Review’ ; moreover here and there, with a 
splendid casualness, he has scattered new suggestions as exciting as any of the old. 

Of the twenty-four chapters (they are almost separate essays) of which the book 
consists only five are devoted to Mozart the man, but they cover between them most of 
the salient features of his life and combine to produce a vivid and very moving portrait. 
They should not be skipped even by those who feel that it is the music alone that matters 
now, if only because some of the most challenging of Dr. Einstein’s obiter dicta on Mozart 
as composer are to be found in these very pages. I quote a few examples : 

His music needed no visual stimuli ; it was self-contained ; it followed its own 
laws and was not influenced by the appearance of the real sky above, whether fair 
or cloudy. (p.15.) 

The only places that interested him were those where there was music—art- 
music, not the folk-music that interests us so much to-day. He found his stimuli 
not in primitive or folk material, but in material already formed. ‘Towards folk- 
music he maintained to some extent the attitude of the Renaissance, which saw in 
all the expressions of the people, including the musical ones, something comic and 
suited only to parody. (p. 16.) 

With Mozart everything connected with the church is a matter of unshakable 
faith and—in art—of utter security. In this respect he still belongs to those ages 
in which the individual did not think of trying to come to a personal understanding 
of the divine. God was the Father, Mary the Virgin Mother, to whom one could 
turn with an intimate intensity. The very uttering of the prayer insured that it was 
heard. If ever a great musician was a Catholic composer it was Mozart. (p. 80.) 

Mozart was on the side of Voltaire, in spite of the ill-tempered words he 
pronounced upon the sage of Ferney as an obituary. Voltaire too belongs to the 
eighteenth century and to eternity ; and he has the same power of dry and pitiless 
observation, the same irony, the same fierce satire, and the same profound fatalism. 
Between ‘ Candide ’ and the G minor Symphony there is a real kinship. (p. 94.) 


. hese preliminary pages, incidentally, show that Dr. Einstein can be as pleasantly 
c rs in his own way as the late Professor Tovey. One of the essays, cryptically 
entitled * Patriotism and Education’, ranges over such subjects as Mozart’s interest 
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or lack of interest in politics, his ‘“‘Germanness”’, his standard of culture, his attitude to 
aesthetic problems in general and to romanticism in particular, his conception of love 
and his fondness for the theatre. One is almost reminded of De Quincey’s account of 
Coleridge’s conversation. Such richness makes it all the more regrettable that the only 
index, apart from a list of Kéchel numbers, is one of names. 

But it is the examination of the music that is Dr. Einstein’s main concern, and he 
opens this, by way of prelude, with a group of essays, again five in number, in which a 
few of its general characteristics are considered. Mozart’s Universality, Mozart and his 
Contemporaries (Imitation and Affinity), The Fragments and the Process of Creation, 
Mozart and Counterpoint and Mozart’s Choice of Keys—these are the subjects chosen 
for this special treatment. In view of the prominence given to this ae of Mozart’s 
development in the great work of Wyzewa and Saint-Foix it is probably to the second 
of them that most readers will first turn. Dr. Einstein freely acknowledges his debt to the 
French scholars, but suggest that their work was conceived in too rationalistic a spirit, 


Mozart heard and assimilated and reiected far more than we know ; his mind 
was too active, lively, creative in the act of listening, for us to be able to retrace in 
detail the process of its formation. What concerns us is the character of its formation 
and education in general: the congeniality or uncongeniality of the models, the 
growth under favourable or unfavourable circumstances ; the force and tempo 
of this growth ; the flowers and fruits. 

None the less, Dr. Einstein himself, not only here but elsewhere in the book, cites many 
“* models ’’ hitherto unnoted and greatly helps the reader who has not access to a whole 
library of scores by quoting the relevant passages in music-type. Especially striking 
is the additional ye a. adduced for the influence of Johann Christian Bach and 
Michael Haydn. It is startling to find the latter’s name associated with one of Mozart's 
supreme achievements, the finale of the “ Jupiter *’ Symphony. But here as in so many 
cases the model appears to have been no more than a point of departure, or a “ spring- 
board ”’, to borrow Dr. Einstein’s own expressive word. (His further use of it to cover 
the fragments appears less happy, as these, on his own showing, are not first thoughts 
afterwards improved upon, but ideas tried and found wanting, and so not used at all.) 
Mozart was no revolutionary (his very conservative choice of keys, which Dr. Einstein 
also discusses, is sufficient proof of that) ; he adopted the musical phraseology, as well 
as the musical forms, that he found ready to hand ; but what he took he not only made 
his own, but gave back transformed out of all recognition. His finest music, whatever 
its inspiration, suggests no models ; it does not even suggest the eighteenth century. 
This is the deeper sense of that universality that Dr. Einstein analyses in the first of these 
essays. Mozart was universal not only in the sense that he exhibited equal mastery in 
almost every branch of musical composition, but also because, at his best, he wrote, 
in effect if not in intention, not for his own age only, but for all time. 

Once or twice in his life Mozart was brought face to face with models that were not 
merely attractive but definitely challenging. One such encounter forms the main theme 
of Dr. Einstein’s essay on‘ Mozart and Counterpoint’. The occasion was his introduction 
in 1782 to the music of Bach and Handel at the concerts given by Baron van Swieten 


For Mozart [writes Dr. Einstein] the encounter with these compositions resulted 
in a revolution and a crisis in his creative activity. The crisis may perhaps be com- 
pared only with that experienced by an artist in another field-——Albrecht Diirer 
as a result of his journeys to Italy . . . His encounter with Mantegna and Bellini 
completely altered the outlook of this Northerner and pupil of Michael Wolgemut 
He created works against his own nature, in which he was no longer entirely himself, 
and yet he never attained the calm security, the natural sweetness of his Venetian 
models. Still, if it had not been for this crisis we should not have possessed the two 
pairs of apostles painted in 1526—a synthesis of North and South, the personal and 
the general, the pinnacle of everything a great artist learned in the course of a life- 
time. We shall find this synthesis in Mozart, too. 

With Mozart it was a synthesis of the galant and the learned styles ; that happy mixture 
of gaiety and solid strength which he first exhibited in full perfection in the string quartets, 
‘“‘ the fruit of much labour ”’, dedicated to Haydn in 1785. 

The remainder of Dr. Einstein’s book—more than half of the whole—deals with the 
music in detail. He has chosen to discuss the various works not in chronological order 
but in groups or categories, and gives good reasons for his choice. The « hief of them is the 
growing differentiation of the various categories in Mozart’s own practice. 


A divertimento became more thoroughly a divertimento, a quartet more character- 
istically a quartet ; towards the end of his life he preferred to write a divertimento 
for only three stringed instruments, lest by writing it for four he risk its being mis- 
taken for a true string quartet. 

With this clue Dr. Einstein threads his way through each group of compositions in turn, 
tracing Mozart’s growing consciousness of the characteristics and potentialities of the 
various forms, and his growing mastery over them. This does not mean that he appraises 
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each work according to its position in a sort of evolutionary series. On the contrary, 
one of the most notable features of his book is his ready appreciation of the “‘ sports ”’, 
as the biologist would term them ; the unexpected and inexplicable masterpieces that are 
such a nuisance to the pure historian. He is certainly very generous in his praise of some 
of the early works. Thus of the Quartet in G (K. 156), written in Italy, he says that the 
opening movement 

has the character of early Haydn, but the work as a whole reflects bluer skies than 

can be found in any of Haydn’s compositions. It is perfect of its kind, and one 

hesitates to commend it to a period that is perhaps no longer capable of appreciating 
so fleeting and yet at the same time so eternal a moment of joy. 
Again, of the Divertimenti for strings and twe horns, K. 247, 287 and 334, he remarks 
that these works 
which could be called simply string quartets with two obligato horns, are among 
the purest, gayest, most satisfying and most perfect that ever assumed musical form ; 
and there are people who would trade a whole act of ‘ Tannhauser ’ or ‘ Lohengrin ’ 
for one of these works, a lost paradise of music. 

It would take too long to follow Dr. Einstein’s critical progress step by step, but the 
chapter on the Divertimenti and Serenades from which I have just quoted may be taken as 
a good illustration of his method. Attempts have been made to provide definitions of 
these and the other allied forms that should be universally valid ; Dr. Einstein is content 
to show how they were differentiated in Mozart’s own practice. He protests vigorously 
against the way in which they are all lumped together in one volume of the Gesamtausgabe, 
and proceeds to show that they are as diverse in character,as the occasions for which they 
were written. (Incidentally, his suggestion that some of the divertimenti contain erotic 
allusions opens up appalling possibilities. However, if all the examples are as innocuous 
as the one he quotes, perhaps no great harm will be done.) Similarly, when dealing 
with the church music, still terra incognita so far as most Mozart lovers are concerned, 
he steers clear of generalizations and concentrates on the specific problems that Mozart 
had to solve. The formal difficulties involved in the setting of a liturgical text have 
rarely been so clearly illustrated. As a final example of Dr. Einstein’s method we may 
note that in treating of the operas he devotes considerable space to analyses of the libretti. 
For Mozart, as he shows, the libretto was not merely a framework on which to hang 
a chain of arias, but a potent source of musical inspiration. He even goes so far as to 
suggest that without Casti’s ‘ Il re Teodoro’ (the libretto, that is, not Paisiello’s music to 
it), which opened the eyes of both Mozart and Da Ponte to the possibilities of a more 
human and dramatic type of opera buffa, we should have had no ‘ Figaro’ 

Dr. Einstein’s book was written in German. As this translation has been made 
chiefly for American readers it would be unreasonable and discourteous to complain of 
the few words and phrases that grate a little on the English ear, but there are a few passages 
that suggest either that Dr. Einstein has nodded (a hazardous assumption), or that he 
has not been as well served as usual by his translators. C. B. O. 


Tchaikovsky. A Symposium edited by Gerald Abraham. (‘ Music of the Masters’, 
Vol. 1.) pp. 252. (Lindsay Drummond, London, 1946.) gs. 6d. 


I'chaikovsky may seem an odd choice for the first volume of a new series. But the 
intention of this series is clearly not to provide yet another survey of familiar music, but 
to break fresh ground. Not everyone will agree that Tchaikovsky was a master. But 
whatever his stature may be as a composer, it is certain that there has not hitherto been 
any adequate study of his work in English. In this volume, as in its projected successors, 
the study is assigned to several hands. The method might lead to omissions, tedious 
overlapping and incongruity. That has been avoided by Mr. Abraham’s watchful care 
as editor. The result is that while there is plenty of freedom for individual opinion there 
is no violent contradiction, and the reader closes the book, disagreeing perhaps with some 
of its contentions, but with a conviction that the ground has been pretty thoroughly 
explored, 

There is no biography, but Edward Lockspeiser’s character sketch of the composer 
tells us all we need to know about him as a man and outlines clearly enough the impulses 
and the frustration that lie behind his music. Of the subsequent essays on the works I 
find Martin Cooper’s study of the symphonies the least satisfying. It is suggestive and 
interesting, but rather too elusive in treatment for the ordinary reader. It is curious that 
while he stresses the influence of opera on Tchaikovsky’s sy mphonic style he makes hardly 
any mention of the even more obvious influence of ballet. There are also occasional 
oddities: the references to the Philharmonia miniature scores of the fourth and fifth 
symphonies and to the Eulenburg score of the sixth: the suggestion that if Tchaikovsky's 
symphonies “* are to be judged . . . by the strict academic tests . . . then they may be 
fine music but they are poor symphonies’; and the rather conventional picture of 
sonata form. A book of this kind is not concerned with eulogy, and the contributors 
have quite rightly been allowed to criticize frankly the weaknesses in Tchaikovsky's 
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music as well as to draw our attention to things that are unjustly neglected. But Colin 
Mason is a little hard on the Andante cantabile of the first string Quartet. He complains 
that Tchaikovsky “* wastes ”’ the folksong theme. Would he have had him develop it on 
orthodox German lines? That is the sort of treatment that a folksong does not readily 
bear. The movement is very simple in structure, and no doubt the connecting links are 
artificially contrived; but its very simplicity is a virtue. Nor can I agree that 
Tchaikovsky's harmonization of the theme is ** saccharine ”’. . 
The most original suggestion in the book is Eric Blom’s claim that the D flat major 
theme at the beginning of the first piano Concerto could have been contrapuntally 
combined with the second subject of the finale. The demonstration of this neglected 
opportunity is reminiscent of the attempt to show that the theme of the *‘ Enigma’ 
variations is a counterpoint to ‘ Auld lang syne’. This is the place to add that the 
music examples, though perhaps a little inconveniently assembled at the end of the book, 
are beautifully legible, and being restricted mainly to unfamiliar quotations perform a 
very valuable function. There are 124 of them—-a generous allowance. There is an 
unusually full bibliography, including many Russian works, and a complete list of 
compositions, which serves also as an index. JjJ.A. W. 


“ 


Rimsky-Korsakov: a Short Biography. By Gerald Abraham. pp. 142. (Duckworth, 

London, 1945.) 5s. 

[his reprint from the author’s and Calvocoressi’s former book contains a lively 
description of the life, a useful guide through the works and, that which has by now 
become a sine gua non of Mr. Abraham's publications, a fully documented list of works. 
Therefore within a short space there may be found a corpus of information richer than 
that offered by many a larger biography of a composer and much more attractive in 
style. The book is, in fact, a minor triumph; for Rimsky-Korsakov’s existence (in the 
generally accepted sense of the term it can hardly be called a life) must be one of the 
most difficult to make presentable to the reader, so uneventful is it of all except the music. 
But Mr. Abraham knows his Russian classics with their background of country-house 
boredom; knows especially his Turgeniev of the * Sportsman’s Sketches’ and his 
Tchekhov, in whose tales the minutiae of bourgeois existence are invested with the 
portentous quality of high tragedy. With that insight he has been able to discover the 
intrinsic quality of Rimsky-Korsakov’s career and give the recounting of it an unguessed 
charm. All the childhood and youth are described with this kind of sympathy which is 
half the abstraction of the scientist (always the more noticeable part of Mr. Abraham's 
writing), half that of the fellow human being. So that when the reader reaches the 
central part of the volume—Borodin’s death in 1887 and the hearing of the ‘ Ring’ 
in 1888—one’s attention is engaged and one’s own sympathies are aroused. This 
moment is a turning-point: it was to be followed (and here the author is particularly 
admirable) by the “* typical Russian illness ’’ which came in 1890, the mental depression 
and spiritual lassitude and questioning that Rimsky-Korsakov, who was outwardly 
an almost pedantically collected man, suffered and finally combated, having recourse 
to inner sources known only to him. What those sources were he let the outer world 
guess in the late opera ‘ The Invisible City of Kitezh’. ‘These are some of the more 
subtle matters Mr. Abraham deals with, between learned clarification of such problems 
as the *‘ Boris Godunov ’ editions. S. G. 


Ordeal by Music: the Strange Experience of Havergal Brian. By R. Nettel. pp. 147. (Oxford 
University Press, 1945.) 12s. 6d. 

The biography of an unfinished life must needs be unsatisfactory; attainment may 
not be summarized, aims are still unclear, motives may hardly be discussed. What 
tempted the present author to undertake so hazardous and unrewarding a task was 
firstly admiration: it is evident that for him Havergal Brian’s music is a matter of 
moment. Also he has found it possible to view his subject from the opposing approaches 
of the rare (which he sees in Brian’s gifts as a composer) and the typical, This latter 
Mr. Nettel sees displayed in society’s treatment of Brian. It is one side of the ancient 
problem; the other is shown in the skill an artist has in coming to terms with society 
and yet keeping his own private flame fed. The tale of this old struggle for independence 
as retold as part of Brian’s career is the most interesting part of the book. The least 
interesting, though not the least alluring, is the actual music, which has too little space 
to do more than whet the appetite. It is for the historian of music in twentieth-century 
England that Mr. Nettel’s book has especial value, notably with regard to Elgar, whose 
music was Brian’s first revelation of power. Thereupon came worship of Elgar the man 
and finally coolness. Perhaps it was distasteful to Elgar that a younger man, once an 
admirer, should dedicate his ‘ Gothic Symphony ’ to Richard Strauss. S. G. 


Harvard Dictionary of Music. By Willi Apel. pp. 829 (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass.). $6.00. 

The claim made by the publishers—not by the author—that this is a work “* which 

the scholar in music will find to be the first reference book in English to satisfy his needs ” 
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has the rather unfortunate effect of provoking one, in the first place, to say that it is 
by no means consistently “in English ’’, being to a great extent marked by German 
traits both in language and in outlook ; and, in the second, to find fault with details, 
even though one is immediately impressed by Dr. Apel’s achievement as a whole. Very 
well, this review shall begin with some animadversions, which, however, shall be wiped 
out presently with an outburst of appreciation. 

To begin with, the alphabetical arrangement is not satisfactory throughout. The 
plan of making a second word part of the first for the purpose of the alphabet does not 
recommend itself. Surely it is far preferable, for instance, to have all double entries of 
which the first word is “* Music ”’ grouped together, followed by all of which it is ‘‘ Musica’” 
and then by all where it is “‘ Musical’. Instead of this we get :-— 


Musica ficta 
Musical Offering 
Musica reservata 
Music Criticism 


and so on. And who would think of looking for Haydn symphonies nicknamed ‘ La Poule ” 
and ‘ La Reine’ under Lap. and Lar. between “‘ Langsam”’ and “ Larga’’? If the article 
is not to be postponed, the proper place for both would be between “ La ”’ and “* Labial 
pipes ”’, but since Dr. Apel does elsewhere postpone articles, why not the obvious places 
under “* Poule ’’ and “ Reine ’’ ? He has “ Traviata, La’ properly under letter T, not 
between “* Latin American music ’’ and “‘ Laube Sonata”’. There is at least one mis- 
placement, too: “ Biniou’”’ stands between “‘ Bina”’ and “ Binary” instead of two 
pages later between “ Bind ”’ and “ Bird song ”’. 

The absence of all biographical matter need not be deplored, nor will it ever be 
found inconvenient once we have made up our minds that such information must not 
be expected of Dr. Apel’s book, which was deliberately planned as a technical dictionary 
pure and simple. There are, nevertheless, entries for certain works, especially operas, 
though not enough for consistency. The choice seems to be dictated by nothing but 
Dr. Apel’s personal taste and experience, so that we shall never be sure what we are 
going to find and what not, and shall probably decide to go elsewhere to find works 
entered under their titles, with particulars of dates, literary sources, authors of words, 
and so on. 

On the whole, one’s complaint will be, however, that the book contains too much 
rather than too little, once the scone of its contents has become familiar. The entries 
of foreign words are certainly overone, for the volume abounds in masses of ordinary 
French, Italian and German—especially German—dictionary terms which any moderately 
well-educated person may be expected to know and which anyone can look up in a 
language dictionary in any case. It is, of course, difficult for a lexicographer to decide 
in every case whether a certain word used by composers has become a specifically 
musical term or not, and this is true particularly of Italian, in which language many 
quite ordinary words did become generally current musical terms ; but there is no 
doubt that Dr. Apel has gone to irritating lengths in producing hundreds of such entries 
as ‘* Ernst [G.], Serious ”’, “ Livret [F.], Libretto ’’, and so on almost ad infinitum. We 
are even referred from ‘‘ Conzert’’ to “* Konzert ’’, only to find in the latter place that the 
word means concert or concerto. 

The German bias of this “ first satisfying reference book in English *’ shows itself in 
the abundance of entries of German terms which as a matter of fact no English musician 
would dream of looking up, unless, of course, he were in search of a word that has become 
familiar in its German form alone, or chiefly, such as ** Devisenarie ’’ or *‘ Gebrauchs- 
musik *’, which appear quite properly under these heads. It is past understanding why 
any English-speaking person who wishes to read an article on twelve-note technique 
(or “* twelve-tone technique ’’, as Americans insist on calling it) should need a cross- 
reference under “* Zwolftonsystem”’. That is, unless Dr. Apel expects all musicians 
to learn German before they can hope to be worthy of making use of his book, in which 
case, however, he might just as well have compiled a German work for American 
consumption. 

The idea is not as wildly fantastic as it may appear to English readers. It has been 
obvious enough recently that American musical education and terminology still remains 
or has become—one cannot be quite sure which—very largely Germanic, and the 
teachers of German extraction, of whom there have been more than ever since the 
outbreak of the second world war, naturally tend to impose their own terms on their 
pupils, a procedure which the absorbent nature of the American language greatly favours. 
Un-English connotations of ordinary English words (‘‘ tone”’ for “ note’, &c.) are 
foisted on Americans, who are in serious danger of forgetting the meaning of their own 
language in their willingness to accommodate it to the tongues of others ; and German 
terms are substituted for perfectly good English ones that have had currency for centuries. 
Not for the first time, Dr. Apel strongly recommends that a note heard should be called 
a “tone ’’, the word “ note "’ being reserved for the thing seen on paper. But the 
argument is hardly tenable. Even Dr. Apel would surely call a word a “ word ”’, whether 
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it is written or spoken, and the worst of the case is that while Americans try to save the 
word “ note’ from having two connotations, Dr. Apel is forced to show no less than 
three definitions under his entry of “‘ Tone”. As for the names of the note-values, the 
German-American system is too strongly established for Dr. Apel to dissent from it, 
even if he had wished to, which is very unlikely. But in Britain it is difficult to accept 
“* quarter-note ’’ for “ crotchet and even harder to tolerate the implication that the 
latter is merely a local freak, almost a dialect word. Is “‘ quarter-note ” really so much 
better ? It uses two words where one will do ; it courts confusion with “ quarter-tone ” ; 
it is, strictly speaking, a quarter only if the semibreve is accepted as a “‘ whole note ” 
instead of what it literally is, half a breve, which after all is still in use and therefore 
reasonably acceptable as the unit. 

In view of this strong Germanic influence on music-teaching in America, and of the 
increasing use made in this country of American musical publications written by German 
scholars—publications, one must make a point of adding, often of the very greatest 
value—it is as well to insist that a German term cannot be regarded as having become 
English merely because Americans have accepted it. One is thus bound to protest against 
Dr. Apel’s calm assumption that he may impose certain terms on us simply because he is 
accustomed to them through German practice. ‘‘ Nummernoper” cannot just be 
turned into ‘“* Number opera’, for example, and I am extremely sorry to see that he 
gives an entry to “ Gallant style ” for one of those categories of which German scholarship 
is so fond. Of course, der galante Stil is a musical species we have to take into account in 
our studies of musical history, but the fact remains that the English word “ gallant ’ 
just does not mean the same as the German and French “ galant”’, and never will, 
whatever scholars may try to do to subdue the English vocabulary to their will. I 
suggest that “‘ courtly style ’’ meets the case perfectly, and I defy an army of musicologists 
to say that the introduction of an adequate new English term is worse than the mis- 
application of a familiar German one. 

A few minor critical points may be worth making, in alphabetical order: 

Consort (erroneous spelling of concert). It is nothing of the sort : it was a perfectly 
correct old spelling of the same thing and is still a useful term for a team of players on 
old instruments ; “‘ to consort ’’, moreover, still means to agree, to harmonize, to bring 
together, to keep company—in fact to do something in concert. 

Enigma Variations. The work was not exactly “ addressed to . . . friends, the 
dedication being indicated enigmatically by their imitials’’. The variations are not 
dedicated to the friends ; they are portraits of them. The enigma does not lie in the 
initials, for all the persons have been identified ; nor are the clues always initials. And 
nothing is said of the real enigma: the unheard melody that is said to go in counterpoint 
with the theme. With so many inaccuracies this entry was hardly worth including 
at all. 

Entfihrung aus dem Serail. The title of Mozart’s opera is mistranslated into 
‘ The Abduction from the Seraglio ’—and why not ** Harem"? “ Entfiihrung *’ may 
mean two things: ‘ abduction ”’ if the lady is taken away against her will; “ elope- 
ment ”’ if with her consent. The familiar plot, which is briefly retold under this head, 
leaves no doubt that the latter word is wanted. 
marchlike ’’. It means “ martial, warlike” 


se 


Marziale is wrongly translated as 

But enough, more than enough of criticism. Except that one may express some 
regret that Dr. Apel’s work itself is critical to what one must regard as either too small 
or too large an extent. Such works as he gives under their titles he usually confines to 
bare facts, but under the head of some, e.g. ‘ Pelléas et Mélisande ’ or * Tristan ’, criticism 
is suddenly offered, for no special reason that one can see. In any case Dr. Apel is not 
nearly as great a critic as he is a scholar. He could have easily repeated the cliché that 
Elgar ‘‘ sometimes tends to ostentatiousness and even vulgarity *’ without ever having 
heard a note (or is it a tone ?) of his greater works. (This appears in a patronizing 
article on English music—less than seven columns, while American music is given 
fifteen—which no longer treats the subject in the good old German manner, as a thing 
to be wholly disregarded, but still as one to be wondered at as a freak. 

And now we must turn to praise, and if it is going to take up less space than the 
strictures it will for compensation have to be fervent where they were, after all, 
comparatively mild and concerned with relatively smal] points. Inall matters of scholarship 
and technical discussion this book is magnificent, full of astonishing learning and offering 
a vast amount of instruction in an easily readable and intelligible form. Technical 
subjects of all sorts are not confined to definitions ; they are treated exhaustively though 
comparatively and commendably briefly in articles. The book is in fact, in this sense, 
not a dictionary but an encyclopedia. The bibliographies at the end of the articles are 
first-rate, up to date and, if not always quite complete, more than reasonably so. Musical 
examples are copious and always chosen to make a definite point, not merely for decora- 
tive purposes. True, some of the reproductions of old notation look picturesque, but 
they are far more than that, for Dr. Apel is an authority on this subject in particular, 
and his transcriptions into modern notation are invaluable. The devices of musical 
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quotation are often ingeniously illuminating in a new way, as for instance under ‘* Tempo 
marks "’, where Dr. Apel shows what a Mozartian presto and a Beethovenian largo would 
look like if written in the notes of the duration appropriate to each at the metronome mark 
of 70 to the minim in each case. Lengthy bibliographical entries, such as “* Editions, 
Historical ”, ‘* Periodicals, Musical’ or ‘* Theory, Musical ’’, may not be thought of 
very much use until one has accustomed oneself to remember and look for them at the 
proper moment ; but once that is done they will be sought out again and again. Indeed 
altogether this book, handsomely and solidly produced though it is, will be much more 
likely to fall to pieces through constant use than to moulder on the shelf from neglect. 
It is admirably handy and sure to be kept constantly at hand. E. B. 


Selections from the Original Manuscript of the‘ Messiah’ : an Oratorio by G. F. Handel. (Harrow 
Replicas, No. 8.) pl. 28, pp. 4. Heffer, Cambridge, 1946.) 21s. 

This series of facsimile reproductions continues very handsomely. The choice from 
the ‘ Messiah’ autograph now issued consists of three arias (“* Every valley”, “* How 
beautiful are the feet ’’ [with the original middle section, ‘* Their sound is gone out *’| 
and ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth”) and the “ Hallelujah’ chorus. Of course 
these are mere specimens, but they will do more than give pleasure to Handelians—and 
where ‘ Messiah ’ is concerned nearly everybody is a Handelian. The composer’s hand- 
writing is neither beautiful nor consistent. Doubtless he cut his quill-pens in haste or 
changed them in a hurry, and the notes seem to be not so much set down on as driven on 
to the paper at the unbelievable pace at which we know the oratorio to have been written. 
Yet everything, or very nearly everything, is perfectly clear; there are surprisingly few 
corrections and one finds clear evidence of only one afterthought, the cut of the original 
bars 6 and g in the introductory ritornello of ‘* Every valley’, which now consists of 
nine bars, but at first had two more repeating the C$-B quavers of the cadence-phrase 
in a way the composer evidently, and rightly, judged excessive on reflection. Notes 
hurriedly scratched out here and there, some smudges in places and ink-blots where one can 
almost see Handel impatiently throwing down his quill-pen on being interrupted in his 
white-heat process of creation will make those who possess these specimens feel themselves 
in closer personal touch with a master than even the best modern performance can do. 
They will not, of course, have in their hands the actual paper he used, but the reproduc- 
tions are so good that the difference can be only a sentimental one, unless it is taken to 
lie in the enormous commercial value of a genuine autograph as distinct from the reason- 
able price of a facsimile. But for such valuations those who care for great music for its 
own sake will have little respect. 

A note by O. E. Deutsch, outlining mainly the history of early performances and 
publications of ‘ Messiah’, and * A Further Note’ by Henry Havergal, which makes 
some interesting and refreshingly unconventional points of stylistic criticism, add to the 
ralue of this publication. Mr. Havergal draws attention to the fact that the oratorio, 
though one of the greatest of sacred musical works, is emphatically not a church work, 
and that it is in many ways indistinguishable from Handel’s Italian operas; but in 
pointing out the similar cases of secular origin in Bach’s ** Christmas Oratorio ”’, he might 
as well have reminded his readers of the worldly sources from which the B minor Mass 
itself was drawn. E. B. 
The Technique of Choral Composition. By Archibald T, Davison. pp. 206. (Harvard 

University Press ; Oxford University Press, 1945). 16s. 6d. 

The author of this thoughtful and comprehensive book is Professor of Music at 
Harvard University, where he has also conducted a famous university choir and a glee 
club, and his experience has been passed op to others in a text-book on choral conducting. 
The present work is in effect a companion to the book on orchestration which is the 
aspiring modern composer’s indispensable equipment, and is intended to supply a need 
too easily disregarded by both tyros and teachers. It is taken for granted that ability 
to write good harmony and counterpoint equips a composer for choral work, and that 
effective orchestration will suffice to carry a choral work to success. And in the present 
paradoxical state of affairs, while every composer with serious intentions aspires to large 
orchestral music, choral works are written because they “ have a better chance of gaining 
a performance ”. Whether this argument is supported by fact or not, it remains true that 
choral music is not so closely studied as orchestral scores, and that “‘ chorestration °’, as 
the author @f this book would like to coin the name of his subject, has not yet found its 
Berlioz. ‘The book does not purpose to be a history nor ‘‘ a catalogue of choral music in 
various styles ’’, but its over 200 musical quotations give point to a systematic examina- 
tion of choral practice in its various aspects, beginning with the range and grouping of 
the voices, giving sound advice on the arranging of folksongs as an exercise in handling 
the medium, describing certain characteristic choral devices, discussing accompaniments, 
texts and forms, and limitations or elaborations of the combination of voices. Among 
the things that every choral composer ought to know (in addition to harmony, counter- 
point and the range of the voices—which are classified as possible, usual and comfortable ) 
are ten possible groupings of the voices, and their qualities ; how to prevent parts from 
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becoming either aimless or static ; precautions as to introducing dissonance—its prepara- 
tion and effective timing ; such choral devices as ‘“* wave ”’ formation in the distribution 
of entries, high points or salient melodic and rhythmic patterns, the “‘ fan ” formation 
to or from close to open chording, pivotal notes to hold a texture together and parallel 
‘sweeps’. Contrapuntal writing and vocalization are compared throughout with the 
doubtful value of harmony. There is not enough by way of warning against the besetting 
temptation of harmony (the easiest and least durable means of expression) and the 
limitations of choralists as instruments of equal temperament. On the other hand, the 
virtues of sixteenth-century practice—its essentially vocal character—its resources of 
colour even with the discoverably limited range of the separate voices—are put forward 
persuasively in sundry places. Vocalization is advocated as something that singers 
enjoy doing, and therefore natural to the medium, as well as a means of preventing a 
score from being overcrowded with words ; but this, and the contrapuntal expansion 
of music, are shown to be not inconsistent with a clear expression of the meaning of the 
text, which remains the motive for the making of choral music, though singing itself 
is not a substitute for speech, but another form of expression with its own conventions 
and resources. 

Any reader of this book is likely to consult the index of examples and find omissions 

Elgar, for instance, or Bantock, meagrely represented by quite little works. But if 
Professor Davison has chosen to restrict the field as regards composers, he has preferred 
to cite copious examples from those he has chosen, rather than refer the reader to a large 
number of composers whose works have been merely skimmed, And there are plenty 
of less familiar names to stimulate interest. A more serious omission, already glanced at, 
is a reasoned examination of the problem of reconciling modern harmony with the natural 
limitations of singers (and we are reminded that choralists are amateur musicians). If 
there is one thing that music students do not learn and composers ought to know (though 
it is to some extent familiar to teachers of singing or choral conductors), it is the reason, 
or reasons, for faulty or uncertain intonation, arising out of the musical material itself. 
Then there are two bad kinds of accompaniment to choral music ; one allows the orches- 
tra to double and thicken the vocal texture, the other concocts vocal parts from a pre- 
fabricated orchestral texture, as Delius, for example, does at his worst. Only the first 
of these is mentioned in the chapter on accompaniment ; but Delius is symptomatic of 
a modern tendency. The chapter on the four voices, too, might have told us more of 
their individual qualities, considering that some composers favour a certain voice more 
than the rest, and that so many know more of the three registers of the clarinet than they 
do of the human instrument. A. H. A. 


Music in Latin America. By Nicolas Slonimsky. pp. 374. (Crowell, New York, 1945 
$3.50. 

This is as useful a book of reference in its more restricted way as Mr. Slonimsky’s 
earlier ‘ Music since 1900’, with the difference that it is not a reference work only. The 
first seventy pages or so are occupied with a ‘ Panorama of Latin American Music ’ 
containing a good deal of valuable historical material and aesthetic discussion of a 
general nature, and concluding with a section demonstrating that South America and the 
greater islands which came under Iberian influence are by no means exclusively Latin, 
either racially or musically, but to a large extent permeated by aboriginal Indian culture 
and by adopted Negro cultivation. Mr. Slonimsky gives some interesting statistics. He 
counts 290 composers in the twenty republics with which he deals, but shows that the 
distribution is unexpectedly odd. Although Argentina has the largest number of com- 
posers (sixty), it has only one to every 220,000 heads of the population, whereas the 
22 in the small Dominican Republic come to one per 75,000 heads. Costa Rica, another 
little country, seems to be a coast almost as rich in composers, for it has one per 90,000 
heads. Brazil, which comes next to Argentina with 41 composers, is yet proportionately 
poor in them with one per 1,100,000 heads; on the other hand, considering the country’s 
vastness and the emptiness of enormous areas of it, it does not seem to do too badly with 
one composer to every 80,000 square miles. 

There is a good general chapter on folk music, and this subject is further discussed 
at the beginning of each chapter on the twenty republics, where the musical conditions 
are outlined, to begin with, and composers are then marshalled in alphabetical order 
and examined at greater or lesser length, according to their importance. Some bio- 
graphical details are given and the music is characterized, often with special reference to 
the outstanding works. For convenience of reference there is, apart from a good index, 
a dictionary of Latin-American musicians, songs, dances, instruments and musical terms. 
There are illustrations and musical examples in abundance. BE. B. 


The Notation of Polyphonic Music : goo-1600. By Willi Apel. (The Medieval Academy 
of America, Publication No. 38). pp. xxv, 443, 18. (Medieval Academy ot 
America, Cambridge, Mass., 1945). Third corrected edition. $4.50. 

This extremely valuable and learned book was reviewed at length by Professor 

J. A. Westrup in the October issue of 1943. At the end the reviewer pointed out a number 
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of small mistakes and misprints that had caught his eye. In his second edition, as well 
as in the present third, Dr. Apel made the corrections that seemed to him to be necessary, 
but his new preface seems to indicate that he sometimes dissented from his critics. On 
the other hand, he makes it clear that he profited by the suggestions made, not only 
by Professor Westrup, but also by other scholars, including Dom Anselm Hughes, Mr. 
Gustave Reese, Mr. Oliver Strunk and especially Dr. Manfred Bukofzer. At the same 
time he points out that he was not able to see eye to eye with some of their objections, 
particularly in the matter of the interpretation and transcription of square, syllabic and 
duplum notation ; and he makes it plain that he decided to adhere to his own views, 
since it is understood among scholars that while such criticisms are bound to arise, they 
cannot always be considered where matters subject to divergent opinions rather than 
capable of indisputable proof are in question. E. B. 


Bekenntnis zu Mozart. Compiled by Willi Reich. (Stocker, Lucerne, 1945.) 

It is a collection of detached paragraphs and sentences, with no entire essay or 
developed argument; but there is, all the same, plenty in the book to interest. Nearly 
two hundred sources are drawn upon, ranging from Mozart’s own family and other 
contemporaries, through the great composers and poetic rhapsodists of the nineteenth 
century, to the musicologists and psycho-analysts of these days. 

Their words rise like fumes from a censer. Hardly one is not religiously adoring. 
One protesting squeak only is heard. In 1782, after Mozart and his librettist Stephanie 
had, in the high-handed fashion of the time, adapted to their fancy a subject apparently 
not so much borrowed as purloined, Christoph Friedrich Bretzner published at Leipzig 
the following denunciation: 


A certain person named Mozart, at Vienna, has made so bold as to travesty my 
drama ‘ Belmont und Constanze’ as an opera libretto. Herewith I solemnly 
protest against this infringement of my rights, reserving for myself further action. 


Has there, in point of fact, been never a nonconformist voice in this century and a half 
of Mozart worship? A few such utterances would have lent variety to these three 
hundred pages of professions of faith. ‘There is, for instance, Berlioz’s criticism of the 
allegro of Donna Anna’s ** Non mi dir”. But perhaps that could not be called a 
Bekenntnis. Busoni is allowed to say: ** His beauty is untroubled to the point of irri- 
tating’. That, however, is no doubt Busoni’s way of confessing. 

Most of the testimonies come from German-speaking lands; some are French, a few 
are from England (Thomas Busby, G. B. Shaw, E. J. Dent) and from Russia; none from 
Italy. Has no Italian voice ever celebrated Mozart ? It seems strange; since, after all, 
he was, like Handel, an Italian composer—a European artist, born in a German land 
but bred in the Italian school. One of the whims of the German nineteenth century was 
to ignore the plainness of this fact and anachronistically to make Mozart out to be a 
national representative after the manner of a later time. Wagner went the whole hog 
in ‘ Uber deutches Musikwesen’ (1840). Not Wagner but Kierkegaard asked forgive- 
ness of Mozart that he should feel himself turned foolish by Mozart's music and lose his 
wits under its influence. But nothing else in Willi Reich’s book is quite so lunatic as 
Wagner’s view of Mozart, who, “ childlike in his meekness, shyly contemptuous of 
ostentation and advantageous proposals, modest to the point of bashfulness, unselfish to 
the point of self-forgetfulness ’’, was ‘‘ the complete type of his nation’, The pronounce- 
ment should be reckoned a locus classicus of infatuated nationalism. It also reveals a 
large misunderstanding of Mozart the man. 

[his is a subject upon which little is said in Dr. Reich’s selections, but there is an 
invaluable remark made by Mozart’s sister, Maria Anna, who in a single sentence shows 
more sense than Wagner. She once said: ‘* Outside music he was and remained something 
of a child, and that was a trait on the seamy side of his character.’’ Childlikeness, in fact, 
whether meek and timid (as Mozart was not) or irresponsible and feckless, is something 
abnormal in a grown man. Maria Anna said: ‘“‘ He always was in need of a father, 
mother or guardian. He could not cope with money matters, and against his father’s 
will he married a girl most unsuited to him—and hence the great domestic disorder at 
the time of his death and after.’’ Indeed it may well be that the fecklessness of the 
Mozarts’ married life helped to bring him to his deathbed in 1791—that deathbed which 
the modern world perennially mourns as antiquity mourned the death of Adonis. But 
what if something essential in Mozart's art, as in that of someone much his inferior but 
not wholly incomparable, namely J. J. Rousseau, was due to a certain arrest in his 
psychological development ? There are enough average men who grow up to forget 
they ever were children; enough artists who grow up to grow out of being artists. Who 
dare wish Mozart’s psychological make-up to have been different, seeing what was the 
performance of this seemingly rather childlike man ? 

Psychology is represented in this book by Otto Rank, whose contribution, stylistically 
most curious, I thought for a moment of quoting whole, to illustrate in ‘ Music & Letters ’ 
a whim of our century which another age may consider no less quaint than Wagner's 
fatuous Germanism. But I could not find the English for some of the words, such as 
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Ursituation. Rank puts down (if I read him aright) the vividness of the Statue scenes in 
* Don Giovanni’ to the composer’s identification of himself with Don Juan and of his 
father with the Commandant’s ghost. Mozart's father had recently died, and in his 
bereavement Mozart, so it is suggested, felt both relief and remorse at feeling relief. The 
Statue speaks for authority, inflexible uprightness, patriarchal dignity and the rest of 
Leopold’s qualities which Mozart hardly aspired to possess; and Don Juan for Mozart’s 
defiance of such authority, impenitently rebellious, though he knows himself damned 
for it. 

Some of Reich’s contributors make the effect of debating with one another across the 
generations. Here, for instance, is Bernard Shaw—the extract is from an essay written 
for the London * World’ in 1891—maintaining Mozart to represent the end of 
an era, to have been the last classical musician. It reads like an answer to a saying of 
Mendelssohn’s, which appears to propose that Beethoven was simply a continuation of 
Mozart: ‘‘ Between Beethoven’s first symphony and Mozart’s last I find no supra- 
ordinary artistic worth and no supraordinary effect. ‘The one pleases me and so does 
the other.”’ Then in his turn Shaw is answered by Paul Bekker, who sees in Mozart not 
the culmination of an age but a prophecy of the age to come: “‘ Mozart is a man of the 
Revolution, and as an artist the great apostle of free humanity. He is the first to have 
applied his whole life to the gaining and guarding of his liberty; and he is the first to 
have made of his art the image of his personality and of its ideal content.’’ How these 
clever people do go in for paradoxes! Shaw’s theory is applicable to Bach rather than 
Mozart, while Bekker’s appreciation obviously belongs to Beethoven. But in that 
connection it would have been a commonplace; and a piquant effect is made by attri- 
buting to Mozart Beethoven’s thunderbolts. Another discussion might start on the 
** Shakespearian *’ Mozart of Gervinus’s appreciation. To speak of Shakespeare and 
Mozart in the same breath is discordant. The name of either only serves to show up 
what the other was not. If Kierkegaard is alone in admitting as much, there are others 
besides him among the celebrants of Mozart’s cult who tend to lose their wits under the 
spell of his music. ‘ R. C, 
Sammlung Klosterberg : Euvropdische Rethe. Edited by Hans-Urs von Balthasar : 

Mozart, Denkmal im eigenen Wort : Lebensdokumente. Selected and introduced by Willi 

Reich. pp. 83. Fr. 2.75. 

Schumann, Aus Kunst und Leben. Selected and introduced by Willi Reich. pp. 135. 

Fr. 3.75. 

Schweizerische Rethe. Edited by Walter Muschg : 

Nageli, Hans Georg, Von Bach zu Beethoven. Selected and introduced by Willi 

Reich. pp. 75. Fr. 2.75. (Benno Schwabe, Basle, 1945. 

In their outward appearance these little books, produced in Switzerland, show that 
neutrality has its advantages. The paper is beautiful, the type spacious, and half-titles 
of a couple of lines are allowed two pages. The content, at any rate that of the two 
** European *’ volumes, makes attractive bedside books for music-lovers who read German, 
but does not yield much substantial or unfamiliar material to serious students of music 
Ihe Mozart selection is simply a choice from letters, his own and those of others, together 
with some personal descriptions of his appearance and his gifts, such as Daines Barrington’s 
report to the Royal Society and the lecture given by Dr. Tissot at Lausanne on the 
family’s return from England, the latter apparently never translated into German in 
modern times. 

The Schumann booklet is a kind of condensed biography compiled from articles, 
letters and the composer’s and Clara’s diaries. Much of the writing is in the extrava- 
gantly romantic manner of Jean Paul, and the portrait outlined by its present assemblage 
is that of an exalted being, as though Schumann had lived a life that was a poem from 
first to last. Naive readers should perhaps be reminded that this impression is conveyed 
by the simple process of leaving out all the prose. But there are many pleasant things 
in the selection, not the least being Schumann’s expression of love and admiration for 
Mendelssohn, which it is good to think of as being chosen for republication on the very 
borders of Nazi Germany. 

Ihe “ Swiss ”’ volume has the advantage of offering its readers some rather more 
out-of-the-way knowledge, but even this hardly amounts to much more than a smattering 
lt is rather a pity that a little more could not have been done for Hans Georg Nagel 

1773-1836), who has the misfortune to be known to musical history mainly for his 
unfortunate interpolation into Beethoven’s Op. 31 No. 1 Sonata and for his square-cut 
and trivial song “* Freut euch des Lebens ” (out of some 2,000 works Dr. Reich tells us 
he wrote), which now turns out to have been not even his own tune. Yet he was a member 
of the Ziirich education committee and city council as well as a composer, music publisher 
and lecturer on music. It is from his lectures given in Southern Germany in 1823-24 that 
Dr. Reich has extracted the chapters headed I. Johann Sebastian Bach; Il. Emanuel 
Bach—-Haydn— Mozart; III. Das Virtuosentum—Beethoven. 

Nageli’s obsession with regularity of phrasing, which may be suspected from his 
interference with Beethoven and his love of a four-square tune, finds expression in one of 
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his strictures on Mozart, whose three-bar rhythms, in the “‘ Jupiter *’ Symphony and the 
C major string Quintet, for example, he says torture the ear and upset the emotions. 
Even Mozart’s richest and most inspired works, he adds, contain traits of revolting style- 
lessness. Altogether he grotesquely disparages Mozart and appears to consider his 
judgment justified because he delivers it amateurishly on moral grounds; for Mozart, 
he opines, was too easy-going, not to say too frivolous, and composed according to his 
nature. 

It is not only this irrelevant moral basis of judgment which invalidates Nageli’s 
criticism of Mozart, but also the fact that he is obviously averse to that master because of 
a theory with which his music refuses to fit. The subject of these lectures was instrumental 
music, and for Nageli instrumental music, not being sung, must never indulge in cantabile 
passages. Mozart’s music does sing on every possible occasion, and for the worthy 
Switzer that is the end of him as an instrumental composer. Nageli is enthusiastic to the 
point of extravagance, on the other hand, about Ignaz Pleyel, who must have somehow 
satisfied his peculiar demands ; and on Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, who is now one of 
the driest and dreariest of “‘ interesting historical figures *’, he lavishes a lengthy eulogy 
that can only have proceeded from some gigantic misconception, or rather some utterly 
wrong-headed preconception. 

Although he absurdly over-rates C. P. E. Bach as a creator, Nageli does, however 
show surprising insight into his importance as an innovator and an influence. He also 
has some penetrating things to say about J. S. Bach and Beethoven, considering how poor 
was the state of the contemporary appraisal of either, for different reasons. But they do 
not amount to very much, and his praise is invalidated by historical and technical 
blunders which tempt one to put an unflattering construction on the title under which 
his addresses were published in 1826: ‘ Lectures on Music giving Consideration to 
Dilettanti’. Did he first of all consider himself? He certainly delivers himself of some 
very amateurish pronouncements. Because he knew nothing of the English virginal piece 
and string fancy, the Italian ricercare and toccata, the French suite, the Spanish vihuela 
music and so on, not to mention dances of all kinds in many countries, he could calmly 
state that true instrumental music originated in Germany as late as the first halt of the 
eighteenth century and say that in Italy Domenico Scarlatti and in France Couperin 
alone showed signs of delivering such music from the “* false cantabile’’ of which he had 
chosen to make a bogy for himself. He could extol the canon, the vocal origin of which 
is plain to all who have the merest inkling of musical history, as an instrumental pro- 
cedure and a page or two later inveigh against the use of arpeggios, which are a purely 
instrumental device. All said and done, one does not feel very much more favourably 
inclined towards Nageli than Beethoven was when he saw Op. 31 No. 1 in the ‘ Répertoire 
des Clavecinistes ’ 

E. B. 
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Faure 


By NORMAN SUCKLING 


French composers have hitherto been 
represented by only two volumes in this 
series, those on Berlioz and Debussy. 
The present book on Gabriel Fauré is 
not only the first on its subject to be 
written in English, but also one of the 
best in any language so far produced. 
Mr. Suckling, who is lecturer in French 
at King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and a well-versed musician and highly 
skilled pianist, not only knows Fauré’s 
work intimately, but is in touch through 
his daily work with that master’s cul- 
tural background. 


Mussorgsky 


By M. D. CALVOCORESSI 
Edited by GERALD ABRAHAM 


Both Calvocoressi and Gerald Abraham 
offer many biographical and critical 
details of great interest. The difficult 
subject of Rimsky-Korsakov’s revisions 
of Mussorgsky’s works after the latter's 
death is thoroughly and fairly dis- 
cussed. Much is made by both author 
and editor of the fascinating questions 
of the different versions of many of 
Mussorgsky’s works. 





Each with a calendar of events in the 
composer's life, table of compositions, 
bibliography, etc., and illustrations from 
photographs, musical examples, etc. 


Each 6s. 6d. net 
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NEW WORKS FOR TWO PIANOS 


N. MEDTNER 


RUSSIAN ROUND DANCE 


Op. 58, No. 1 
5/— net 


Two copies required for performance 


KNIGHT-ERRANT 


Op. 58, No. 2 
10 /— net 


Two copies required for performance 








AUGENER Ltd. 
18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 
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29 Enford Street, London, W.1 
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@ SIX POEMS @ 
by SEUMAS O’SULLIVAN 








Set for Voice and Piano 
by E. J. MOERAN 


1. Evening (2 mins ) 4. The Dustman (! min. 
2. The Poplars (ij mins.) 5. Lullaby (2 mins.) 
3. A Cottager (1! mins.) 6. The Herdsman 

(2} mins.) 


Complete in one volume. 
Price 3s. 6d. net 
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Selected Piano Compositions 


e by |. ALBENIZ e 


Pavane Espagnole 
Serenade Espagnole, Op. 18! 


Suite Espanola, Op. 47 


Grenada (Serenade) 
Barcarolle Catalane 
Sevilla, Spanish Dance 
Cadiz-Gaditana 

Cuba, Caprice Créole 


Zambra-Granadina, Danse Orientale 
Price 2s. 6d. net each 
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INSTRUMENTAL and 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


BERKELEY, L. String rio s. d. 
Miniature Score > | 
Parts : 6 « 


BERKELEY, L Sonatina (edited 
by M. Rostal Viol 


Piano 


CALDARA Canto (arr. b \I 
Rostal) for Violin (or Viola 
Cello) and Piano ; 2 


CLARKE, R. Sonata for Viola and 


Piano 


HOLST, (; lerzetto for QO)bor 


Flute and Viola. Min. Score , oO 


Parts 7 O 


JONGEN, ] Iwo Serenades for 
Stru Quartet Min Score : { 


Parts Q 4 


PURCELL. 


MALIPIERO. Respetti e¢ Stram- s. d 
botti for String Quartet. 
Min. Score 3 6 
Parts oot ce 
MURRILL, H. Four French Nur- 
sery Songs for Cello (or Viola 
and Piano ca oe s 6 
Air-Dance-Ground 
from Dido and Aeneas (ar 
E. Lutyens), Viola and Piano 2 6 


SEIBER, M. Sonata da Camera for 


Violin and Cello 5 10 


SCHUBERT, F. String Quartet No 


15, G major, Op. 161. (Revised, 
edited and fingered by Adolfo 
Betti Parts 11 


SZALOWSKI, A. Irio for Oboe, 


Clarinet and Bassoon. 
Min. Score 2 6 
Parts ‘ 5 © 
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1! Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, W. |! 











HEFFER’S 


for Books on Music 


In our Music Department we have a large 
stock of books on Music, both new and 
secondhand, including a representative 
selection of Miniature Scores, Orchestral 
Scores, Vocal Scores, First Editions, 


Antiquarian Music, Chamber Music, etc 


We are always prepared to buy good books 


and music. Have you any to offer ? 


Semeeioce 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
3 & 4 Petty Cury, Cambridge 








MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


76th Year of Publication 


JANUARY CONTENTS 
Notes of the Day. Hornbostel’s Theor, 
of Blown Fifths, by LI. S. Lloyd. The 
Wrong Instrument by Arthut 
Hutchings. Composers as Teachers 


by Peter Gradenwitz 


FEBRUARY CONTENTS 


Notes of the Day. Che Case of Meyer 
beer, by J]. H. Elliot Deranging the 
Classics, by A. Hyatt King. Hornbostel’s 
} 


Theory of Blown Fifths (concluded), by 


E a Lloyd 
Price 6d. monthly 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 4/— post tree 





MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 


18 Great Mariborough Street, London, W.! 
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THE 
ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
‘ Telephone: Kensington 3643. 
His Majesty THE KING 
Patrons < HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Her Majesty Quzen Mary 
President : H.R.H. THe Princess EvIzABETH 


Director : Sir GrorGe DYSON, M.A.,D.MUS. (OXON), 
LL.D., F.R.C.M., Hon. R.A.M. 





"THE COLLEGE offers a Complete Musical 
Education, with Specialist Classes in e 
department. There is a large Concert Hall, wi 
a Concert Organ, a fully _ uipped Theatre, a 
comprehensive Lending Library, a suite of 
Practice Rooms and a modern Restaurant. Over 
Two Hundred Scholarships and Exhibitions are 
offered for competition, and there are two pro- 
fessional diplomas awarded by examination 
—aA.R.C.M. and G.R.S.M. The A.R.C.M. examination 
n to all candidates, whether students of the 
College or not. 
MIDSUMMER TERM 
The MrpsuMMER Term will begin on Monday, 
April 29, 1946. 
Prospectus and all particulars may be obtained 
on application to the REGISTRAR. 


H. V. ANSON, M.A., MuS.B. (Cantab), F.R.C.M., 
Hon. R.A.M., Registrar. 





THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF 


THE 
ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC, 
LONDON 


Patron—His Majesty the King 
President— Her Majesty Queen Mary 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC 


BY THE JOINT AUTHORITY OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


AND 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


WRITTEN and PRACTICAL 
EXAMINATIONS in MUSIC and in 
ELOCUTION are held in March-April, 
June-July, and November—December. For 
dates of entry, see the Syllabus, which may 
be had on application to the Secretary. 
INSPECTIONS OF SCHOOL MUSIC 

can be arranged on application. 

SCHOLARSHIPS providing free 
tuition for two years or more at the Royal 
Academy of Music and the Royal College 
of Music are offered annually. 

l. H. MACKLIN, M.A., 
Secretary, 
14 & 15 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Associa, 








Telegrams : London. Tel: Museum 4478. 
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LONDON COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC 


Instituted 1887 
Great Mariborough Street, London, W.! 


Incorporated 


Patron: The Rt. Hon. THE EARL HOWE 


Director: Dr. H. BROMLEY- ee M.V.O., 
Mus.D. ee! aoe. B. (Oxon et "Dunelm), 
F.L.C.M., F.R.C 


LOCAL AND ounens EXAMINATIONS 
Practical 


for Certificates in all branches of and 
Theoretical Music in Blocution are at Local 
Centres in , July (June for Scotland and 
Ireland), and © 


EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of 
Associate (A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (1,.L,.C.M.) are 
also held in the months mentioned above. 

In the TEACHING DEPARTMENT Students 
are received trained in all musical 

Lessons 


of Examinations, Teaching Pros- 
pectus, and all information on application to : 


JOHN F. HOLMES, Secretary 
Telephone : Gerrard 6120 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
KENSINGTON GORE - LONDON, 8.W.7 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 





President : FREDERICK G. SHINN, D.Maus, 





THE CHOIR-TRAINING SYLLABUS for May, 
1946, may be had on application to the College. 


DIPLOMA EXAMINATIONS (A.R.C.O. and 
F.R.C.O.) to be held in London, July, 1946, and 
in London and Glasgow, January, 1947. ‘The 
syllabus may be obtained on application to the 


W. J. Tumopors, 
Acting Hon. Secretary. 








COLLEGE OF omy uae 


FounpEeD 1890 LTD. 


Star fag Conn , Kent 


VIOLINISTS EXAMINED BY 
VIOLINISTS 
ayy ds Ba Sammons, S. J. Rex, Fa soan 


N REES, and other eminent v 
EXAMINATIONS held in usual Gunton yo 
January and June-July. 











Syllabus free on application. 
WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 
appointed Studios recognized 


32-40 WIGMORE STREET, W.1 tei: Weineck 1769 











PLEASE REMEMBER 


MUSIC'S 
OWN CHARITY 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary contri- 
butions that disburses 
thousands of pounds 
annually to unemployed, 
destitute, sick and ill pro- 
fessional musicians who are 
not members or contribu- 
tors to its funds. Will you 
please help in this great 


work ? 


Please send a donation 
to-day to the 


Honorary Treasurer, 


BARONESS RAVENSDALE 


lo JOHN STREET, BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C.I 
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